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THE FIRST SEA-FIGHT OF THE REVOLUTION 
THE CAPTURE OF THE MARGARETTA 


HE battle of Lexington had been fought, and the news of it, 
swiftly penetrating to the remotest corners of the North Ameri- 
can colonies, reached in due season the little village of Machias, 

which, situated on the sea coast of Massachussetts, in a sparsely settled 
district bordering on the loyal province of New Brunswick, and at no 
great distance from Halifax, Nova Scotia, the rendezvous of the British 
fleet, was peculiarly exposed, in case of arupture with the mother 
country, to invasion from within and bombardment from without; yet, 
true to the doctrines imbibed with their mothers’ milk, the people here, 
as in the rest of New England, allowed no ignoble thought of danger 
to deaden their mental and moral perceptions where a great principle 
was involved. Massachusetts believed that “resistance to oppression 
was service to God,” and little Machias, with her eighty able-bodied 
men, was resolved to stand by Massachusetts. 

So a liberty-pole was erected on the village common, around which, 
each afternoon, as the labors of the day ended, were to be seen all the 
elders of the place—male and female—eagerly discussing “the situa- 
tion.” Outside of this charmed circle, and at a respectful distance from 
it—for Young America had not then come to the front—clustered the 
young men and maidens; and a little apart was a troop of boys, ready 
to throw up their hats and fill the air with their noisy hurrahs, whenever 
the uplifted daton of Deacon Libbee, standing near the liberty pole, gave 
the welcome signal that urrahing was admissible. 

It was on a warm sunshiny day of June that, just as the people 
were crowding as usual to the Common, two sloops, well known in 
Machias, the Unity and the Polly, hove in view, convoyed by the armed 
schooner Margaretta, carrying four light guns and fourteen swivels, a 
crew of forty men, and commanded by a youngster named Moore, a mid- 
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shipman in the British Navy, and a nephew of Admiral Graves, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British naval forces in Massachusetts waters. 
The advent of the merchant craft diffused universal joy throughout 
the village, where supplies of all kinds, even the necessaries of life, were 
well-nigh exhausted ; but Benjamin Foster, the patriarch of the settle- 
ment, who had smelt powder at Louisburg, and been many times under 
fire with Abercrombie, shook his head distrustfully as he looked at the 
Margaretta. “Ichabod Jones” said he, in a low voice, as if commun- 
ing with himself, “ would not require such nommpnny if his mission were 
a.lawful one. He will bear looking after.” 

It was not long after this before the three oii were at anchor in 
the harbor, and Ichabod Jones, a Boston merchant of some substance, 
who owned the sloops, and had been for several years trading with the 
Colony, came ashore, accompanied by the master of the Polly and a 
number of the crew. As soon as he landed, Jones took the arm of his 
nephew, Stephen Jones,a captain of militia, and afterward, under the 
republic, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, who had been 
waiting on the beach to receive him, and after saluting Foster and some 
others of the principal men, proceeded with him to his house, a small 
frame dwelling, since much enlarged, which is still standing in Machias, 
at the foot of Centre street. As the two walked away Foster noted that 
Stephen, with a look of anxiety and concern on his face, was listening 
attentively to every word that fell from the lips of his uncle, who, with 
his mouth close to Stephen’s ear, as if he were afraid lest what he was 
saying should be overheard by some passer by, was talking to him in the 
most earnest and impressive manner. 

“Stephen is as true as steel,” again muttered the old man, “ but I dis- 
trust Ichabod; he has too much reverence entirely for the powers that 
be, and the tyrants across the water. He shall not hoodwink me.” 

While Foster was soliloquizing thus, Captain Horton, of the Polly, 
was busily engaged in exchanging news with his old acquaintances, and 
delivering the letters with which he was charged by the Bostonians 
to their friends and relatives in Machias, so that before long the full 
certainty of that which before had reached them in but vague rumors 
became known to the villagers ; and as returning to their homes at night- 
fall and gathering around their hearth-stones, husbands narrated to wives, 
wives to their children, how Joseph Harrington was murdered at Lex- 
ington, how Isaac Davis and Abner Hosmer fell at the bridge of Con- 
cord, and how, in all, forty-nine Americans had been slain, for no offence 
save resistance to aggression, which, regarded by despots as a crime, is 
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a virtue among a free people, a feeling of hatred to George the Third, 
his tyrannical ministry and hireling soldiery took possession of their 
breasts, such as a few months before, not one of them would have be- 
lieved could ever have found a lodgment there. 

This, then, was the temper of the people when, on the next day (june 
3d) a circular was sent to them from Ichabod Jones informing them that 
Admiral Graves had permitted him to bring provisions to Machias, un- 
der the express condition that he should return to Boston with a load of 
lumber, and requiring them to sign an obligation not to prevent his do- 
ing so, before he would consent to land his cargo. This the majority 
refused to do, and at Jones’ request, a meeting of the citizens was called 
for June 6th, at which time the matter was fully discussed and considered, 
and “a vote (not unanimous) obtained to permit the vessels to load and 
sail;”” whereupon Jones began to open his hatches and retail his goods to 
his old customers. It is said, though, that the Boston merchant “ favored 
those only who had favored him,” and would give credit to no man who 
had voted against him at the meeting, thereby creating a feeling of resent- 
ment against him, in the minds of those who were prejudiced by his un- 
wise and unjust discrimination ; however this may be, it seems quite cer- 
tain that he would have been permitted to take on board the lumber and 
leave the harbor unmolested, but for the indiscreet conduct of Captain 
Moore, “ who just then learning what the liberty pole signified, ordered 
it to be taken down, under the threat of firing upon the town.” Then the 
pent up fury of the inhabitants burst forth in earnest, and animated by 
a single impulse, they rushed to the Common and rallied around the 
pole, as if they felt that with it would stand or fall that right to self-gov- 
ernment, assured to them by their colonial charter, which they prized 
more highly than life itself. When the people were all gathered together, 
Benjamin Foster, as might have been surmised, was the first to address 
them, which he did in a few pithy sentences—for he seems to have been 
a frugal man, sparing even of his words—reminding them of what had 
happened near Boston, and calling upon them to resist the arbitrary 
and unwarrantable demand of the “ British stripling,” under penalty of 
being stigmatized by their fellow citizens of every other town of the 
province as “ cowards unworthy the name of freemen.” As he concluded 
this philippic, David Gardner, a stalwart, fine looking man in Quaker 
garb, called out: “Thee must not forget, Benjamin that if we refuse to 
comply with the demand, the King’s ship will fire upon the place, and 
our wives and children may be killed before our ‘eyes! Are we prc- 
pared for this?”” Now David Gardner was a man of peace, but there 
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was no braver man nor purer patriot in all Massachusetts (as Foster 
well knew) than he; so the patriarch artfully gave an Irish reply to his 
query by asking: “Will you, then, David, help me to cut it down?” 
The Quaker made no response to this very direct question for per- 
haps a minute, while his whole frame seemed to dilate and his bosom 
heaved convulsively. Then, as if no longer able to master his emotion, 
he cried out, as he turned on his heel and started homeward: “Thee 
may do the dirty work thee self if it pleases thee, friend Foster; I'll see 
thee damned, though, before / lend thee a helping hand!” “God bless 
you, David Gardner, for your brave words,” exclaimed Deacon Libbee 
from his post of honor, as, raising his heavy walking stick above his 
head, and handling it, in the excitement of the moment, as if it were sim- 
ply a hazel switch, he described such magic circles with it in the air that 
it seemed, according to the testimony of an eye witness, “just like a 
revolving wheel.” “God bless you, David Gardner, and give you length 
of days in the land!” “Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!!” shouted the 
boys. ‘Since David Gardner, the Quaker, will not cut the pole down for 
us,” said Foster, in quiet, measured tones, as soon as order was restored, 
“T invite any one else among you who would like the job to make a bid 
for it.” 

But Sam Hill, a brawny lumberman, with an arm like a bar of iron, 
and a fist like a sledge hammer, now came to the front, and swore, as he 
had sworn some years before about certain persons who wished “ to 
stake Marsh off into lots,” that he’d “be sguashed but he would knock 
down the first fellow that entered upon any such business ;” and as there 
was that in his eye which showed him to be in downright earnest “in his 
hard swearing and knock-down arguments,” there was no one who 
seemed inclined to accept the patriarch’s kind and considerate invitation. 
Ichabod Jones, it is true, endeavored to harangue the people, but 
each and every time that he opened his lips, the deacon’s uplifted cane 
put the boys in an uproar, so that his voice was drowned amid their 
vociferous clamor, until at length he gave up the vain attempt, and 
retired in confusion. Then, by a unanimous vote, it was resolved that 
the liberty pole should stand “until it rotted away,” and the people 
returned to their homes. 

But at a “quilting” that evening ‘he matter was still further can- 
vassed, all the females present expressing their approval of what had 
been done, and even the minister’s wife, who was “a meek looking, miid- 
eyed little woman,” declaring she would rather be burned at a stake 
than see the people humbled before that “snip of a boy.” She also 
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expressed herself in a very energetic way about Mr. Ichabod Jones, 
whom she characterized as a mean-spirited tool of the British authori- 
ties; but of this, it may be said, not a particle of evidence has been 
adduced, his conduct, both before and after the 6th of June, being only 
such as prudence would have dictated to a thrifty merchant whose prop- 
erty was at stake, and who believed, as he, like many others very prob- 
ably did, that the difficulties with the home government would be settled 
without further bloodshed, provided the counsels of the moderate men 
on both sides were but listened to and heeded. And besides, to tell the 
honest truth,the minister’s wife entertained an unwarrantable prejudice 
against Mr. Jones, on account of his having once sold to her husband, 
who was color-blind, a piece of scarlet cloth when the reverend gentle- 
man proposed treating himself to a new garment, which she could never 
be made to believe was not a piece of trickery on the part of the trader; 
but the fact is, the worthy parson was alone to blame for the mistake ; 
for, going on board the Unity, and laying violent hands on a piece 
of cloth, which he found to be of the finest texture, and imagined to 
be d/ack, he asked for the number of yards he required, without saying 
to what use he intended putting it. So, of course, it was cut off and 
handed to him, and he started home to exhibit his purchase to his better- 
half. He was brought to a “ realizing sense” of the situation, however, 
when Martha informed him that a scarlet coat would suit one of the Pope’s 
cardinals better than an orthodox clergyman, and “a sadder, though a wiser 
man,” he hurried back tothe Unity, and returned the cloth to its former 
owner. 

Leaving Mrs Lyon, however, and her story, which during her stay 
upon earth she no doubt narrated er own way, many scores of times, to 
a sympathizing audience, it becomes our duty to look up Mr. Jones, 
who, after he understood “ the turn things were taking,” betook himself 
to the Margaretta, and communicated to Captain Moore what he had 
seen and heard. The youthful Briton waxed wrathful indeed at the 
recital, and threatened “to open upon the town without delay;” but the 
more prudent merchant counselled forbearance, recalling to the young- 
ster’s mind a conversation his uncle had with him just before he sailed 
from Boston, in which he had especially enjoined upon him to act with 
great circumspection in his intercourse with the colonists, and while 
affording full protection to the sloops, to be careful not to give offense 
where it could be avoided. “ That’s all very true, Mr. Jones,” said the 
perplexed Captain, “ but I declared I would fire upon Machias unless the 
pole were cut down, and if I recede from my position now, my men will 
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lose all respect for me. What would you advise?” ‘“ My advice would 
be to hold on awhile,” was the reply ; “for I have persuaded some of the 
citizens to call another meeting for the 14th instant, and you can tell your 
crew you have postponed action until then.” This temporizing policy 
was readily accepted by Moore, who felt that he had already gone too far, 
and Jones “ went ashore and began bargaining as usual with the town peo- 
ple,” fondly hoping that before the 14th some expedient might be hit up- 
on to relieve both the English and Americans from their awkward dilemma. 

_ And in this he was not far out in his reckoning, though the relief was 
not such as he could have desired, nor applied in a manner altogether 
agreeable to him; for on that very night Foster rode to all the neigh- 
boring settlements, and communicating only with the boldest spirits, re- 
quested them to meet him secretly on Sunday morning, the 11th instant, 
in a thick wood at a little distance from Machias, “on the road leading 
to the Port.” Accordingly, when Sunday morning came, a large party 
met at the rendezvous, and Foster made a direct proposition to them to 
seize the Margaretta and take the officers and men prisoners, saying 
that war having been inaugurated by the mother country with the first 
drop of American blood shed at Lexington, the sooner they took a hand 
in it the better. Finding, however, that some of his hearers were inclined 
to demur to such prompt action, he put a stop to all debate onthe subject 
—Pizarro like—by stepping across a small brook that ran at his feet and 
crying out; “Let all who are willing to strike for Freedom follow me! 
Those who are in favor of British tyranny, and think it right to send lum- 
ber to Boston wherewith to build barracks for our oppressors, may stay 
where they are!” As there was no resisting this appeal, “a large major- 
ity followed him at once, and the minority falling in, a unanimous declar- 
ation of war was agreed upon.” This being the first instance of “ polling 
the house,” says Mr. John Talbot, “in Machias parliamentary proceed- 
ings.” Close at Foster's heels, as he crossed the Rubicon, were the O’Briens, 
six strapping fellows, sons of Morris O’Brien, “an Irishman born on the 
historic Lee, the birthplace of many a rebel, whose grandfather had fol- 
lowed the banner of Sarsfield.” Morris was a sturdy patriot, who hated 
everything English, the church not excepted, since, although he was not 
a Roman Catholic, he was an ardent Dissenter; and he had taken care 
to instill his principles and prejudices into the minds of his boys, at all 
times and in all places, as he taught them to spell and to read, to handle 
the plow, the pitchfork and the rifle, to raft timber and to sail a boat; 
and the result of the old man’s training was made manifest in the conduct 
of his sons on thisand many subsequent occasions. 
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As there were but two officers belonging to the Margaretta— Moore 
and another midshipman named Stillingfleet—both of whom it was well 
known would be at church that morning, the plan agreed upon was to 
surround the meeting-house about the middle of Divine Service, and to 
take them prisoners, after which it was supposed there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting possession of the Margaretta. A part of the com- 
pany, therefore, remained with Foster to do this at the proper juncture, 
and the rest dispersed, attending church as worshippers, though perhaps 
giving less heed than usual to the services.” John O’Brien, the third 
son of Morris, after hiding his gun in a convenient place, walked boldly 
into the tabernacle, and took a seat on a bench behind Moore, in readi- 
ness to seize him so soon as Foster should announce by a shrill whistle 
that his men were in position outside. 

The day was an exceedingly warm one, and all the windows in the 
little sanctuary, which was only twenty-five by forty feet, and crowded 
to suffocation, were thrown wide open to admit the southerly air. On 
the inner ledge of one of these’ was seated the colored servant of Mr. 
Lyon, a thick-lipped, wooly-headed fellow, of the true African stripe, 
named London Atus. During the singing of the opening hymn Atus 
remained quite erect, but at the conclusion of the first prayer, the heat 
of the parson’s exhortations, and of the weather combined, proved too 
much for him, and his head gradually inclined from the perpendicular 
until his chin touched his breast; then he sunk into a doze, regained his 
consciousness for a moment, and looked with great gravity toward the 
minister; again relapsed, and again recovered himself, and finally fell 
fast asleep. He had not slept long, when he was awakened by the sten- 
torian tones of the parson, giving out the first verse of the seventieth 
psalm of the old English prayer book (for, while rejecting other parts 
of the book, Mr. Lyon, it is said, clung fondly to the grand old Psalms) 

‘*O Lord, to my relief draw near, 
For never was more pressing need ; 
For my deliv’rance Lord appear, 
And add to that deliverance speed.” 

Now the aptness of the sacred melody to the events transpiring around 
‘hem, added to the fact that on this occasion Mr. Lyon repeated the 
whole of the first verse instead of the first line of it, as was his wont, 
always led his congregation to believe that he was cognizant of Foster's 
schemes from the first; and as he not many months later addressed a 
most sensible and patriotic letter to General Washington, offering to 
lead an expedition into Nova Scotia, “because the reduction of that 
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place lay near his heart on account of his many suffering friends there,” 
it seems quite likely they were right in their belief, as they most assur- 
edly were in applying to him the sobriquet of “the fighting parson.” 

We have said that the African was aroused by the voice of the 
preacher, but must qualify our statement with the remark, that he 
was not thoroughly aroused until the whole congregation began singing. 
Then Atus straightened himself up, and averting his face from his mas- 
ter’s gaze, which he fancied was fixed reprovingly upon him (for “ con- 
science makes cowards of us all”), he chanced to espy Foster and his 
band, with their muskets over their shoulders, “crossing a foot-bridge 
which led from Dublin Mill Island to Single Mill Island.” Imagining 
that the “ Britishers,” of whom he had recently heard so much, were 
marching upon Machias, London, with one leap, was out of the window, 
and making tracks for the woods, crying out lustily as he went: “ Lord-a- 
massy! Lord-a-massy!” Mr. Jones, suspecting that something was 
wrong, and deeming it best “not to stand upon the order of his going, 
but to go at once,” immediately followed suit, and being a good runner, 
reached the woods a little ahead of Atus, where he remained secreted, 
it is said, several days, while the English officers, also taking their leap 
from the window, repaired, on the full run, to White’s Point, where the 
schooner’s gig was waiting for them, and pulling directly on board, 
“weighed anchor, and dropped down below the narrows, whence Moore 
sent word to the inhabitants that if they molested Jones or his sloops in 
any way, he would return and fire upon the town.” His message was 
treated with shouts of derision by the citizens ; and Foster and Jeremiah 
O’Brien, the eldest of the brothers, “seeing that the thing was out and 
that the whole district was with them,” now set about making preparations 
in downright earnest to take the Margaretta, vz e¢ armis. 

And first it was determined to throw crews on board Jones’ sloops, 
and proceed to attack at once; for Foster was a devout man, who be- 
lieved himself to be engaged in the Lord’s business on that still Sabbath 
day ;” but the Polly, from some unexplained cause, not being avail- 
able for such service, Foster turned the Unity over to O’Brien, and 
hastened himself to the East village to get a schooner there, called the 
Falmouth Packet, and a volunteer crew to engage in the enterprise ; 
the agreement being that the two vessels should join company early the 
next morning at the “ Rim.” 

Before leaving Machias, the patriarch, who seems to have had an eye 
to everything, dispatched “a swift messenger’ to Jonesboro to beg of 
its inhabitants all the powder and ball they could spare ; but this modern 
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Hermes, whose name, fortunately for his descendants, has not come down 
to us, proved recreant to his trust, since, although he made good time to 
Jonesboro, he refused to return with the ammunition to the old soldier 
(who he perhaps feared might oblige him to make trial of a portion of it 
himself), “ pretending to be weary and foot-sore ;” so as all the men of 
the place were either in or on their way to Machias, two patriotic young 
women, Mrs. Hannah Weston and her sister-in-law, Rebecca, “ volunteer- 
ed to carry the load themselves,” and although their only path through 
the trackless forest was indicated “ by nothing but a line of blazed trees,” 
they would doubtless have set off with it that very night, had they been 
fully aware of the plans of ¢he devout man and his confederates ; but not 
deeming matters so urgent, they deferred their departure until the fol- 
lowing day, when, bright and early, they trudged forth, carrying between 
them about forty pounds of powder and ball. They emerged from the 
woods and first struck the river, “a little below the falls of Whitney- 
ville,” when Rebecca’s strength “ failing somewhat,” they seated them- 
selves on a log to rest. They had not been seated long, however, when 
the booming of a distant gun, followed by several discharges of mus- 
ketry, in rapid succession, brought them to their feet. ‘“ Rebecca,” cried 
Mrs. Weston, “I do believe our boys are attacking the Margaretta!” 
“ May God lead them to victory then!” answered Rebecca; and _ with- 
out further words, these noble and high spirited women seized their re- 
linquished burdens and hurried with renewed ardor, though with falter- 
ing steps, toward their destination, 

At Machias that morning O’Brien and his brave comrades com- 
menced, at early daylight, on board the Unity, then lying at Scott’s 
wharf, to make ready for the fray. The sloop’s cargo having been landed 
the previous evening and her sails bent, there remained nothing for them 
now to do but to get provisions and arms; “ so with one impulse they col- 
lected and put on board twenty fowling pieces, with three rounds of powder 
and ball, thirteen hay forks, a number of axes, a small bag of bread, a few 
pieces of pork and a barrel of water;” the last thing they did being to 
mount an old wall piece that they had found somewhere in the village, 
“on the bitts of the windlass,” with which formidable battery they declared 
themselves ready about sunrise to go in pursuit of the Margaretta, 
whose Captain, “ observing with his spy glass what was going on aboard 
the sloop,” had got his vessel under weigh an hour before, so that she 
was now out of sight down the river. 

The crew of the Unity consisted of from thirty-five to forty ath- 
letic young men, and on the wharf was assembled every other living 
soul in Machias, from the minister down to London Atus; prominent 
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among whom, “the central figure of the group,” to use the language of 
the newspaper correspondents, stood our friend, David: Gardner, in his 
broad-brimmed hat and shad-bellied coat. ‘ Friend Jeremiah,” said he, 
approaching the end of the wharf, and in a low voice accosting him 
whom he recognized as the master spirit of the occasion, “let me whis- 
per a word in thy ear. Fora helmsman of steady nerve, I can recom- 
mend to thee Steele, of Pleasant River, whom I see forward leaning 
against the bowsprit, and if thee intends to board the Margaretta, 
thee must remember not to strike her amidships, unless thou art minded 
to do her an injury; for verily that schooner is weak in the waist, and 
the Unity with her solid bow would be apt to crush her.” 

While the Quaker was yet speaking, the lines were cast off, and the 
great mainsail and jib hoisted, and without chart, pilot, or captain, amid 
the tears of women, the cheers of men, and the best wishes of all, the 
good sloop Unity left the western Palos, and steered for the open 
sea—the pioneer vessel of the New World on the unknown, untried 
voyage of Liberty. 

As they sailed down the river, it seemed to strike the young men 
simultaneously that they were without an acknowledged leader, and so 
they proceeded to hold an election forthwith—Jeremiah O’Brien being 
chosen captain, and Edmund Stevens, of Addison Settlement, lieutenant, 
on the first ballot, and without a dissenting voice. 

Just as this ceremony was concluded, news was brought to them by 
aman ina little fishing skiff, that the Falmouth packet was hard and 
fast aground, and could not be got afloat before mid-day. But the blood 
of the young men was now up, and they swore loudly they “could take 
the Englishman without her;” and giving three rousing cheers, they dis- 
patched the boat back to Foster with the news of their spirited deter- 
mination. 

The Margaretta meanwhile, before a fair north-westerly breeze, 
had been making the best of her way toward the ocean, until abreast of 
High Point, “ when some person fired at her from the bank,” causing 
the man at the tiller to shift his helm so suddenly, in order to shoot over 
to the other shore, as to bring the wind on the schooner’s port quarter ; 
whereupon the main-boom, not being properly guyed, jibed with great 
violence, and “snapped short off a few feet from the crutch.” 

In this disabled condition Moore ran into Holmes’s Bay, and “ swap- 
ped booms with the sloop lying there in charge of Captain Robert 
Avery, whom he pressed on board his vessel as pilot,” and as soon as his 
new spar was in place, he again crowded all sail on the Margaretta, 
“this time heading for Boston.” 
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As he got clear of the bay, however, he belield to his chagrin the 
Unity steering after him, and not more than a mile away, and from 
the number of men on her deck, he felt sure that her object was to attack 
him ; yet remembering the admonition of the Admiral (made known to 
us by Mr. Ichabod Jones in his conversation with Moore relative to 
the liberty pole), he resolved to avoid. hostilities if possible; and as the 
breeze just then freshened and hauled a point forward of the beam, he 
felt somewhat encouraged, since he knew by experience that on a wind, 
and with a little sea on, he “ had the legs” of his pursuer. 

So, in his anxiety to carry out his instructions, the unfortunate young 
man kept steadily on his course, when his only wise plan would have 
been to “bring by” at once, or go on the other tack (according as the 
wind held), and open with his full battery upon the Unity, which 
must then have been whipped, and fallen into his hands beyond all 
doubt; whereas, within small arm range, the advantage was entirely 
with his adversaries, since, although they had but twenty fowling pieces 
on board, they had been trained from infancy to their use; while of the 
British seamen of a much later period, it was commonly remarked by 
the Americans, that they scarcely knew one end of a musket from the 
other. Besides, it is very doubtful whether the men of the Margaretta 
were armed with anything better than the old fashioned horse-pistol, the 
boarding-pike and the cutlass; for it must be borne in mind that to ves- 
sels of her class no marines were assigned. Thus we see that the defeat 
of the British in this case was owing entirely to the fact of their com- 
manding officer being foo strict a constructionist, than whom, in time of 
danger, a captain regardless of all authority but his own, is to be pre- 
ferred, be he the commander of a little schooner of war or of the great 
ship of State. 

The wind was exceedingly fitful; now freshening to half a gale, now 
dying away to a moderate breeze, and veering and hauling four or five 
points. So it continued for three hours, during which the Unity 
alternately dropped farther astern of, or gained upon, the chase; but 
about noon it fell almost calm for a few minutes, when a light, steady 
air came up from W.N. W., and it soon became evident to all that the 
sloop was steadily gaining. 

Moore now wet his sails down fore and aft, and in order to lighten 
his vessel, cut away his boats; but all was of no avail, and he finally 
gave the order with great reluctance ‘to pipe to quarters,” determined 
to resist to the last extremity, when successful resistance was no longer 
possible. 
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For the Unity, “as steady as a church,” with Steele of Pleasant 
River at the helm, was but a few hundred yards away, and coming 
up, hand over hand. Her men, who had at first been drawn up “ in 
ranks across the deck, from the windlass aft,” at the instigation of some 
fellow, doubtless, who having served in the militia, had an eye for mili- 
tary display, were now, under Stevens’ direction, judiciously seeking such 
cover as could be found. Thus one of them was kneeling behind the 
water-cask, anothing lying flat on the deck, behind a well filled bread- 
bag, three or four in rear of the windlass bitts, &c., but all having their 
weapons in their hands, and ready to spring to their feet at the word of 
command. 

“Keep as close as you can, boys!” said Stevens, who was himself 
standing as upright as a drum-major. ‘ Weshall hear from the Britisher 
presently!’’ Scarcely had the last word fallen from the speaker’s lips 
when there came a hail from the Margaretta—‘“Sloop ahoy! keep off or 
I'll fire into you!” 

“Fire and be damned!” was the response, followed instantly by the 
discharge of the Englishman’s stern swivels, whereby aman named Mc- 
Neil was killed outright, and James Colbrooth mortally wounded. 

Nothing daunted, the crew of the Unity returned the fire with their 
small arms, firing two volleys in rapid succession, which drew upon them 
a second discharge from the swivels, whose balls this time, however, 
whistled harmlessly in the air; yet as the ammunition of the Americans 
was nearly exhausted, the fight was rather in favor of, than against, the 
Margaretta, when Jonathan Knight, stepping up to the wall-piece and 
squinting along it for a second “ blazed away” at the helmsman with such 
certain aim as tosend a ball straight through his head, so that the schooner, 
no longer under the control of her rudder, broached to directly under 
the fore foot of the Unity, whose heavy jib-boom, passing through her 
mainsail, held her fast. 

Then, high above the crash of the colliding vessels, was heard O’ Brien’s 
voice, ‘“ To your feet lads! The schooner is ours! Follow me! Board!” 

And in an instant the Americans—some with fowling pieces, which 
they discharged at close quarters as they went over the Englishman’s 
side, some with pitchforks, the rest with axes—had gained the Marga- - 
retta’s deck, and were engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with her off- 
cers and crew, who fought with great gallantry until their Captain fell, 
mortally wounded to the deck, when losing all hope they ran below. 

Captain O'Brien now hauled down the ensign with his own hands, 
while Joseph Wheaton lowered the pennant ; and the Margaretta being no 
longer under English colors, the victory of the Americans was complete. 
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Of the British besides the Captain, five were killed or mortally wound- 
ed and ten disabled, while of the Americans, the only men slain were the 
two named; Isaac Taft and James Cole were laid up some time under 
the care of a surgeon, and John Berry, who afterwards lived at Had- 
ley’s Lake, received a pension of eight dollars a month during his life ; 
“a ball having entered his mouth and come out behind his ear.” 

The most melancholy part of the affair, perhaps, was the death of 
Captain Avery, who while unwillingly acting as Pilot of the Margaretta 
was killed by a ball from the fowling piece of one of his own friends. 

“As soon as order was restored,” says Wheaton in a letter written 
to Gibson O’Brien many years after the battle, “‘ | remember that we re- 
covered the Margaretta’s boats, and then made all sail before a south- 
erly breeze, which had just sprung up, for Scott’s wharf, where we 
arrived before sunset.” 

The greeting which the heroes received on their landing was enthu- 
siastic in the extreme; but the public admiration seems to have been 
about equally divided between them and the women of “stout hearts 
and willing hands,” who reached Machias at the same time with their 
forty pounds of powder and ball, “to whom the Committee of Corres- 
pondence and safety which had been appointed, made a present of twelve 
yards of camlet, each, as a testimony of the appreciation in which the 
people held their services.” 

Amid the rejoicing on this occasion, the wounded were not neglected, 
and Captain Moore was carried to the house of Steven Jones, where he 
was “tenderly cared for.” He died, however, on the following day, 
much to the regret of the townspeople, who could not but feel that he 
had fled from the place, not through a want of courage, but from a desire 
to avoid bloodshed, and that when ¢hat was no longer possible, he had 
fallen as became a British officer, with his wounds in front and his drawn 
sword in hand. 

Such were the incidents attending the capture of the Margaretta, 
which Cooper, in his History of the Navy of the United States, appro- 
priately calls “the Lexington of the Seas, since like that celebrated land 
conflict,” he remarks, “it was a rising of the people against a regular 
force, was characterized by a long chase, a bloody struggle and a triumph. 
It was also the first blow struck on the water, after the war of the Amer- 
ican Revolution had actually commenced.” 


FOXHALL A. PARKER 





MASSACRE AT FALLING CREEK, VIRGINIA 
MARCH 22, 1621-22 


In the year 1618 the treasury of the London Company was, in the 
language of its presiding officer “ utterly exhaust,” and a number of mer- 
chants and gentlemen were encouraged to send out colonists at their own 
expense. Among the first settlements made by private enterprise was 
Martin’s Hundred, seven miles above Jamestown, on the north side of 
the river, and Southampton Hundred, extending from the mouth of the 
Chicahominy to Wayonoke,’ within the county of Charles City. 

In 1619 Sir William Throckmorton,’ whose sister was the wife of Sir 
Thomas Dale,’ late Governor of Virginia, Richard Berkeley, George 
Thorpe of Wanswell, John Smith of Nibley, all of Gloucestershire, and 
Captain John Woodliffe‘ formed a partnership to establish a plan- 
tation in Virginia. The interest of Throckmorton was soon assigned to 
William Tracy, and Captain Woodliffe was made Agent, who was suc- 
ceeded by Thorpe and Tracy. 

It is worthy of note, that on February 2d, 1619-20, O. ‘. ., at a meeting 
of the London Company at the mansion of Sir Edwin Sandys, near 
Aldersgate, that gentleman alluded to four patents that had been granted 
to private adventurers, “and now lying all engrossed before them.” 

The third was to William Tracy, Esquire, and his associates, for the 
transportation of five hundred people, and the fourth to John Peirce® and 
his associates, their heirs and assigns. It was under the Peirce patent 

1 Governor Yeardley in November, 1618, received the grant of Weynoak, and a parcel of land 
adjoining called Kouwan, part upon a creek called Mapscock, and from the head thereof, to the 
head of Queen’s Creek, within the territory of Charles City. 

2 Sir William Throckmorton on May 11th, 1620, at a meeting of the London Company stated 
that one of the Indian maids Sir Thomas Dale brought from Virginia, and who had lived as a ser- 
vant girl with a mercer in Cheapside, was now at the house of the Puritan divine, Mr. Gouge, of 
Black Friars’, sick with consumption. The Company agreed to give twenty shillings a week for two 
months towards her support, and Throckmorton promised to give forty shillings out of his own 
purse. The Rev. Mr. Gouge was the cousin of the Rev. Alexander Whitaker, the Virginia mis- 
sionary. 

3 Fanny way the name of Dale’s second wife, and she was the cousin of his first wife. 

4 Woodliffe received a patent for 600 acres with the territory of Wayonoke. 

5 The “ May Flower” returned to England in May, 1621, andon the first of June, Peirce took 
out a new patent from the Northern Company. Ata meeting of the Virginia Company of London, 
on the sixteenth of July, ‘‘it was moved, seeing that Mr. John Peirce had taken a patent of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, and therefore seated his company, within the limits of the Northern Plantations, 
as by some was supposed, whereby he seemed to relinquish the benefit of the patent he took of this 


Company, that therefore the said patent might be called in, unless it might appear he would begin 
to plant within the limits of the Southern Colony.” 
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that William Brewster and the Leyden colonists sailed, although they 
eventually landed at Plymouth Rock, beyond the limits of the Southern 
Colony of the Virginia Company, 

The Tracy Company hired a ship of a Mr. Williams, of Bristol, which 
sailed in March, 1620, with Tobias Felgate in charge as pilot, who had 
several times made a voyage as master or mate to Virginia. Among the 
passengers was George Thorpe, who had been a gentleman of the King’s 
Privy Chamber, and for years an active member of the Virginia Company 
of London, as well as the Somers Island Company. 

He was appointed before sailing Deputy Governor of the College 
lands of the London Company, with a grant of 300 acres perpetually be- 
longing to that place, and ten tenants to be placed upon the lands, and 
on the 2oth of May, 1620, he and William Tracy were designated as 
members of the Council in Virginia. 

Tracy did not, however, leave England until the eighteenth of the 
following September, when he sailed in a ship commanded by Captain 
Ewans. There is a letter preserved, written to John Smith of Nibley, 
dated December 19, 1620, from Southampton Hundred, in which Thorpe 
writes, “that the country is very healthy and that they have found a 


way to make a good drink from Indian corn, which he prefers to good 


mn 


English beer.”* Among those who settled with Thorpe and Tracy in 
the valley of the James River was Rev. Robert Pawlett, who came out 
in the threefold capacity of pastor, physician and surgeon, and was made 
one of the Councillors of the Colony. 

Thorpe, Richard Berkeley, and Smith of Nibley had been acquainted 
with the iron works of Gloucestershire. The same year that the patent 
for Southampton Hundred was taken, one was granted to a Mr. Barkley 
or Berkeley, who probably gave the name to Berkeley Hundred, above 
Westover. The London Company in 1621 determined to establish 
iron works at Falling Creek, now Richmond, and in the ship George, 
which arrived in October, 1621, at Jamestown, with Governor Wyatt 
and family, also arrived John Berkeley of Beverston Castle, Gloucester- 
shire, a man of an honorable famiiy. The London Company in a letter 
to the Virginia authorities, wrote: “The advancement of the iron works 
we esteem to be most necessary, by perfecting whereof we esteem the 
plantation is gainer, we therefore require all possible assistance to be 

1 Thorpe, also, on May 17th, 1621, wrote to the London Company: ‘“ No man can justly say 
that this country is not capable of all those good things that you in your wisdom, with great charge, 
have projected both for her wealth and honor, and also all other good things, that the most opulent 


parts of Christendom so afford, neither are we hopeless that this country may also yield things 
of better value, than any of these.” 
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given to Mr. Barkley now sent, and all furtherance to his ship, especially 
good entertainment at their landing, that they may be well lodged and 
cherished.” 

In the same letter, there is an allusion to George Thorpe’s efforts to 
civilize the Indians in these words: ‘We exceedingly approve the 
course in taking in of Indian families, as being a great means to reduce 
that nation to civility, and to the embracing of our Christian religion, 
the blessed end we have proposed to ourselves in this plantation, and 
we doubt not of your vigilancy that you be not thus entrapped, nor that 
the savage have by thismeanstosurprise you. And to you, Mr. Thorpe, 
we will freely confess that both your letters and endeavors are most 
acceptible to us.” 

Upon Governor Wyatt's arrival at Jamestown, with the advice and . 
consent of the council, Capt. Thorpe was sent, with a message and pres- 
ent, to the Indian chief Apochankano, who agreed to continue his league 
with the English, and to send a guide to convey explorers to certain 
mines beyond the falls of the James river. He also willingly acknowl- 
edged that the religion of his tribe was not the right way, “desiring to 
be instructed in ours, and confessed that God loved us better, and that 
he thought the cause of his anger against them was their custom of 
making their children black-boys.” 

As often since, these professions and confessions were a prelude to 
treachery and massacre. Berkeley, as overseer of the Iron Works at 
Falling Creek, was busy during the winter of 1621-2 in the erection of a 
furnace, and hoped to smelt iron early in the next summer. George 
Sandys the Poet, then Treasurer of Virginia, declared that Falling 
Creek was so fitted for iron manufacture “as if nature had applied 
herself to the wish and direction of the workmen; where also were 
great stones, hardly seen elsewhere in Virginia, lying on the place 
as though they had been brought thither to advance the erection of 
these works.” 

An awful Providence soon ended the labors of Berkeley and Thorpe 
for the welfare of Virginia. On Friday morning, March 22, 1621-22, O.S., 
the Indians, by arrangement, came unarmed to the houses of the colonists, 
and sate at the breakfast table with some, and then suddenly arose, and 
with such axes and tools as they could seize, barbarously murdered about 
three hundred and fifty of the population, sparing neither age nor sex; 
and besides Master George Thorpe, writes a Secretary of the London 
Company, “ Master John Berkeley, Captain Nathaniel Powel (and his 
wife, daughter of Master William Tracy and great with child), and Cap- 
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tain Maycock,' all gentlemen of birth, virtue and industry, and of the 
Council there, suffered under this cruelty and treason.” 

The Iron Works at Falling Creek, after the massacre was known at 
London, were entrusted to Maurice Berkeley by the Company, but in a 
few months he abandoned them, and early in 1623 returned to England. 
The Treasurer of the Colony, George Sandys, was charged with the 
care of the tenants on the College lands, and the Company in their 
directions write: ‘As for the brick-makers, we desire that they may be 
held to their contract made with Mr. Thorpe, to the intent, that when 
opportunity shall be for the erecting of the fabric of the college, the 
materials be not wanting.” 

The inventory of the goods and estate in value amounted to 1323§ 
pounds tobacco weight. There is a letter extant dated August 14, 1634, 
from William, son and heir of Captain Thorpe, relative to some lands in 
Berkeley Town, probably Berkeley Hundred, known in the days of the 
Civil war as Harrison’s Landing. In 1672 there was living at Wanswell, 
Berkeley Hundred, Gloucestershire, a William Thorpe, gentleman, who 
was without doubt the son of George Thorpe, formerly of the same 
parish. 


EDWARD D. NEILL 


' Maycock was a Cambridge scholar, and in March, 1618, Governor Argall requested that he 
might be ordained as a clergyman. 














JOHN ALSOP 


NEW YORK DELEGATE IN CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 1774-1776 


John Alsop, delegate from the Province of New York to the first and 
second Continental Congresses, was the elder son of John Alsop, of 
Newtown, Long Island, later of New Windsor and New York. His 
grandfather, Richard Alsop, ancestor of the American family of the 
name, emigrated from England to the New York Colony towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, and settled on the Maspeth Patent, 
Long Island. 

The precise date of the birth of John Alsop, the delegate, is not 
known, but it was not far distant from the year 1720. Although the son 
of a lawyer, he was brought up as a merchant, as was also his brother 
Richard, the latter in the counting house of Philip Livingston. In busi- 
ness for himself as early as 1753, at which time his name appears among 
those of “the principal merchants of the City” of New York, he later 
engaged with his brother, under the firm name of John and Richard 
Alsop, in a general European trade, and the importation of dry goods. 
Their partnership was dissolved in 1757, Richard removing to Middle- 
town, Conn., and John continuing the business in New York in his own 
name. He soon reached the first rank among the merchants of the city, 
and accumulated a large estate. 

During the period which preceded and followed the passage and 
repeal of the Stamp Act, 1765 to 1770, he was active with his fellow 
merchants in measures of resistance to the oppressive laws of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, and in May, 1769, was chosen by the merchants of the 
city to read their address of acknowledgement to the Colonial Assem- 
bly for its resolution of thanks for their faithful observance of the non- 
importation agreements. He was then a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, of which he was one of the founders the year 
before. 

In 1770, the non-importation agreements being again continued, he 
was one of the Committee of Inspection charged with their enforcement. 
How thoroughly this voluntary agreement, entered into by the merchants 
and traders of the Colonies, was observed by those of the City of New 
York, is testified to by Mr. Bancroft. He states that “ Canada, Carolina 
and Georgia, and even Maryland and Virginia, had increased their 
importations, and New England and Pennsylvania had imported nearly 
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one-half as much as usual. New York alone had been perfectly true to 
its engagements ; and its imports had fallen off more than five parts in 
six.” Even Lord North in Parliament bore unwilling testimony to the 
strictness with which New York kept to its engagements. 

In May, 1774, the news of the passage of the bill closing the Port of 
Boston reaching New York, a Committee of Correspondence was raised, 
to concert measures of resistance. Of the fifty-one members, Mr. Alsop 
was the first named, and in the organization of the Committee was 
chosen Deputy Chairman. This was the famous Committee which 
declined any longer to be held by the non-importation agreements, which 
had been so irregularly observed, and to whose persistent determination 
the meeting of the first Continental Congress, first suggested by them 
to the Massachusetts Colony, was chiefly due. To this Congress New 
York City sent five delegates, all of whom received the unanimous vote 
of the freeholders ; among them John Alsop. He left New York for his 
post, with his fellow delegates, Thursday, the first of September, 1774, 
escorted, as the journals of the day report, “by a large body of the in- 
habitants with colours flying, music playing,” and saluted by cannon from 
either side of the river, the citizens “dating the salvation of the Colo- 
nies from that hour, well knowing in whom they have placed the great- 
est confidence that ever men were entrusted with, each and every of 
them solemnly avowing they would support at the risk of everything 
sacred and dear such resolves as their delegates, in conjunction with 
those worthy Gentlemen of the other Colonies should think necessary 
to adopt for the good of the common cause.” 

John Alsop took his seat in the Congress assembled at Philadelphia, 
on the 14th September, 1774, his associates having preceded him by some 
days. The proceedings of this, the first Continental Congress, were con- 
fined to a declaration of rights and grievances, to obtain security and 
redress, for which they prepared an Address to the People of Great 
Britain and Memorial to the inhabitants of British America, a Pe- 
tition to the King, and entered on behalf of the Colonies into a non 
importation, non-consumption and non-exportation agreement or associ- 
ation. To this association John Alsop, with his fellow delegates from 
New York, on the 24th October, 1774, affixed his name. The Congress, 
after recommending the meeting of a second Congress at Philadelphia 
on the 1oth of May succeeding, dissolved itself on the 25th October, 
and the delegates returned to their homes. Among the recommenda- 
tions of Congress to the Colonies was the appointment in each of a 
Committee of Inspection, “ ¢o observe the conduct of all persons concern- 
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ing the association,” and secure its objects. These committees are indis- 
criminately known in history as Committees of Observation or Com- 
mittees of Inspection. 

On the 18th of November, 1774, a committee (of observation) of 
sixty was elected by the freeholders, of which Mr. Alsop was the fourth 
named, the report of whose proceedings shows a thorough attention 
to this laborious and disagreeable duty. 

The New York Colonial Assembly, under the influence of Lt. Govern- 
or Colden and the Royal patronage, having on the 23d February, 1775, 
refused to entertain a motion for the appointment of delegates to the 
General Congress, on the 1oth May the Committee of Observation called 
a meeting of the freeholders at the Exchange for the 6th of March, to 
elect deputies to a Provincial Convention for the sole purpose of appoint- 
ing such delegates. This Provincial Convention assembled at the Ex- 
change on the 20th April, and appointed the delegation ; and the follow- 
ing day agreed to a form of credentials, which authorized them “to meet 
the Delegates from the other Colonies, and to concert and determine 
upon such measures as shall be judged most effectual for the preserva- 
tion and re-establishment of American rights and privileges, and for 
the restoration of harmony between Great Britain and the Colonies.” 

The delegation appointed was that of the preceding year, with the 
exception of Isaac Low, who declined to serve, whereupon Francis 
Lewis was appointed in his place. is 

The Assembly of the New York Colony adjourned on the 25th 
March, and was never again convened. It had lost the sympathy, the 
respect, and the obedience of the people. When the news of the battle 
of Lexington reached the city, the people rose in mass, seized upon the 
public buildings, and overset the royal authority. At the call of the 
Committee of Observation, a Provincial Congress was elected, which 
met on the 22d May, and assumed the general direction of the affairs of 
the Colony. 

It will be observed that the Congressional delegation and the Pro- 
vincial Congress both sprang directly from the people, and were entirely 
independent bodies; a novel position in the history of any of the colo- 
nies. It will be observed also that the Congressional delegation carried 
credentials specially defining their duties and powers. 

The Congress which met at Philadelphia in 1775 was the famous 
body which declared the Independence of the Colonies. John Alsop ap- 
pears to have concurred with his colleagues upon all matters concerning 
the national defense, and joined his name to the recommendations to the 
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New York Provincial Congress, with regard to Continental currency, 
the appointment of officers for the army, and other important subjects 
during the summer of that year. The diary of John Adams mentions 
him as one of the secret committee raised to contract for the importa- 
tion of gunpowder in September of the same year. 

When, on the 7th June, 1776, “certain resolutions respecting inde- 
pendency,” as the journal of Congress recites, were introduced, the New 
York delegation found itself in a peculiar situation. Their original 
instructions confined their action to measures effectual to restore “ har- 
mony between Great Britain and the Colonies.” In their dilemma they 
applied for instructions to the Provincial Congress, but this body, on the 
other hand, did not feel themselves authorized to pass beyond the limits 
of their own warrant. Moreover, the Provincial Congress, foreseeing the 
need of an early decision of the question of independence, had ordered 
an election of a new Congress by the people, wth power to pledge the 
Colony to this solemn step. This election was ordered on the 31st May, 
and the oth of July set as the day of assemblage. On the 19th of June 
the election was held, the new Provincial Congress appointed, an action 
which clearly placed it out of the power of the delegates to cast the 
vote of the Colony for independence, or for the Provincial Congress, 
then sitting, to instruct them so to vote. The New York delegates 
were, therefore, excused from voting by the Continental Congress. The 
new Provincial Congress met at White Plains the 9th of July (the City 
of New York being menaced by the large British fleet which entered 
the Bay at the close of June), and the letter of their delegates being 
read to them, announcing the Declaration of Independence, they de- 
clared New York free and independent, and pledged themselves to sup- 
port the other Colonies “ with their lives and 'fortunes.”’ This resolution 
was communicated directly to the President of Congress, and was read 
on the 16th July. Mr. Alsop seems to have been extremely hurt that 
this communication should not have passed through the hands of 
the delegates, and addressed a letter to the Provincial Congress, com- 
plaining of their action, and resigning his seat. This may have been 
the determining cause in his conduct. He states, however, in an open 
and manly way his dissatisfaction with the Act of Independence. Like 
Dickinson and Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, Read of Delaware, and, 
indeed, many others of the delegates, Alsop did not feel that the time 
had come when, to use his own words, “to close the door of reconcilia- 
tion with Great Britain.” Alsop was alone of the New York delegates 
in opposition to the measure, and does not appear to have made very 
active resistance to what was clearly the wish of his constituency. 
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John Alsop was by nature mild, averse to contest. John Adams gives 
a clue to his character, describing him in his Diary as “a soft sweet 
man ;’’ and John Morris Scott thought him of “good heart, but unequal 
to the trust of delegate in point of abilities.” However this may be, he 
was a favorite choice of New York on all occasions of peril. From 
neither Adams nor Scott was an unprejudiced opinion to be expected. 
They were both Presbyterians, while Alsop was an ardent supporter of 
the Church of England. In all judgments of character, this disposing 
bias must not be forgotten. The knife. of separation sundered no tie 
more tender than that between Church and State. 

Upon his resignation, Mr. Alsop withdrew to Middletown, where the 
family of his brother were settled, and there remained in quiet retire- 
ment until the close of the war. While he deprecated the formidable 
struggle, his heart was on the side of his countrymen. On the peace 
he returned to New York, and resuming business, he was, on the re-or- 
ganization of the Chamber of Commerce, under a new charter from the 
State of New York, by menof approved loyalty, their unanimous choice 
for President of this body,—a certain testimony to the esteem in which 
he was held by his fellows, and his undoubted fidelity and attachment to 
his native land. After afew years of business, and of underwriting, from 
which he reaped large profits, he gradually withdrew from active life, 
and died on the 22d November, 1794, at an advanced age. 

By his wife, Mary Frogat, whom he married in 1766, and who died 
while still in youth in 1772, he left only one child, Mary, who in 1786 
became the wife of Hon. Rufus King, delegate from Massachusetts in 
the Federal Congress. 

The descendants of John Alsop are well known. Hon. John Alsop 
King was Governor of the State of New York; Hon. Charles King, 
LL. D., the President of Columbia College; Hon. James Gore King, 
member of the great banking house of Prime, Ward & King, and Rep- 
resentative for New Jersey in the 31st Congress. 

The descendants of Richard Alsop have sustained the name of the 
family. Richard, his son, was distinguished for literary culture ; his 
grandson, Richard, was the founder of the great house of Alsop & Chaun- 
cey, which, with its connections on the west coast of America, has 
carried the honored name to the four corners of the earth, and made 
it a familiar sound on the commercial marts of the Eastern and Western 





Worlds. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 


NoTE—A sketch prepared for the Congress of Authors, which met at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Saturday, July 2, 1876. 
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Part II 
(Copyright Reserved) 

Philadelphia, or the city of Brotherly 
Love, is situated on the eastern bank of 
the Delaware, five miles above the con- 
fluence of that river with the Schuylkill. 
It is the capitol of the province of 
Pennsylvania which now has about three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, of which 
a full fourth are Germans. The popu- 
lation of Philadelphia is estimated at 
thirty thousand souls, without counting 
the negroes of whom there are but few 
and almost all of those are free. 

Penn, the son of the admiral of that 
name who died at London whilst in 
prison for debt,* founded Philadelphia 
at the end of the last century. He laid 
it out upon a regular plan which he pre- 
tended was an exact copy of the famous 
Babylon. 

According to his projected plan, the 
city was to extend one mile parallel to 
the Delaware and two miles perpendicu- 
lar to the course of the river, which 
made of Philadelphia a regular parallel- 
ogram divided into equal squares. Five 
large parks, called squares, of which 
the largest is in the centre and a 
wide quay all the length of the river, 
were intended to render this town both 
commodious and magnificent. But this 
charming plan was not altogether car- 
ried out. Each merchant used the lower 
floor of his house for merchandise, and 
constructed a sort of quay in front of 
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his own ware house, so as to put his 
ships out of danger when the ice broke up, 
and this assemblage of irregular quays 
formed in front of the water-level a sort 
of street, unhealthy and wet and prop- 
erly called Water Street. 

In spite of this drawback, the city of 
Philadelphia is vast and its streets are 
laid out regularly. They are sixty feet 
wide, with excellent side walks for the 
people who go on foot, but there is no 
promenade nor public garden. 

The hospital, state-house, prison and 
some churches are the only remarkable 
buildings. Christ Church is perhaps the 
handsomest. It is not however decor- 
ated, either with pictures or gildings, 
but only with some pillars, an organ, 
and a great velvet curtain which covers 
the altar. 

There are at Philadelphia presbyte- 
rians, baptists, methodists, new-light be- 
lievers, quakers, catholics, all living to- 
gether with the greatest freedom of wor- 
ship and in the utmost possible har- 
mony. 

The state-house, where Congr-ss as- 
sembles, as does the council of Penn- 
sylvania and where also the courts of 
justice are held, is a building literally 
crushed by a huge massive tower, square 
and not very solid. 

Congress meets in a large room on 
the ground floor. The chamber is large 
and without any other ornament than a 
bad engraving of Montgomery, one of 
Washington and a copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is furnished 
with thirteen tables each covered with a 
green cloth. One of the principal rep- 
resentatives of each of the thirteen states 
sits during the session at one of these 
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tables. The president of the Congress 
has his place in the middle of the hall, 
upon a sort of throne. The clerk is 
seated just below him. 

Each member of the assembly has 
the right of discussion or expressing his 
opinion verbally or by writing, and the 
majority of votes decides, for the pres- 
ident has no vote more than any other 
member. 

In a wing just by the hall of congress, 
is an apartment for the reception of in- 
dian deputations. The war department 


is also in that part of the building, and 
has a large room, where are kept with the 
greatest care and order, the flags and 
other trophies taken from the enemy. 
Just back of the state-house the prison 
is to be seen, which queerly enough is 
the only building which has any archi- 


tectural beauty. 

Philadelphia, situated at the extremity 
of a smiling and fertile plain, is not very 
striking when seen from a distance as the 
houses have but little elevation. 

The town is entirely unprotected on 
the land side. ‘The Schuylkill which cov- 
ers it on one side is fordable in many 
places, and therefore no barrier to an 
enemy. 

The English were badly fortified dur- 
ing the winter of 1778. A long chain 
of redoubts formed their line towards 
the north and the south that is to say the 
Schuylkill side. Their flank was entire- 
ly without defense. It is true that they 
counted, and justly so, upon the superior 
numbers of their troops. 

Philadelphia is less attackable on-the 
side of the Delaware. The navigation 
of this river is dangerous for vessels of 
heavy draft. Ships of fifty cannon can- 
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not mount higher than the Horseshoe. 
Sloops and other light vessels can go ten 
leagues higher up; that is to say to 
Trenton, where a sort of quite rapid 
water-fall stops the tide. 

The Delaware would be easy to defend 
by constructing some forts on several 
little islands, which exist in the middle 
of the river. 

The wretched fort of Mud Island, 
which consisted merely of stockades, by 
which the channel was obstructed, suf- 
ficed in 1777 to stop for six weeks the 
squadron of Admiral Howe. Two ves- 
sels of this squadron, the August and the 
Merlin, were blown up on the 22d of 
October by the fire from Mud Island 
fort. 

Red Bank fort is on the eastern bank 
of the Delaware in the province of New 
Jersey, which is separated from Penn- 
sylvania by that river. This fort serves 
the same purpose as that at Mud Island. 
Both of them were evacuated by the 
Americans the sixteenth of October, and 
demolished by the English. 

Four miles above Philadelphia there 
is a town called Gloucester. It also 
affords an advantageous position for the 
defense of the Delaware. 

It results from these observations, 
which an intelligent and well instructed 
officer communicated to me upon the 
spot, that if Mud Island and the other 
points above indicated were properly 
fortified it would be impossible to attack 
Philadelphia by the river Delaware, but 
by landing upon the beach below Ches- 
ter, about 15 miles from the city, no other 
obstacle toa march upon it would be 
encountered except the Schuylkill, which 
is fordable in two places. These how- 
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ever could be defended by earthworks. 
I found on my arrival at Philadelphia 
our charming minister, the Chevalier de 
la Luzerne. He gave me achamber in 
his house. He showed his generosity 
towards me to the extent of lending 
me a shirt, the thing that I had been 
most in want of for the last six days. 
A capital table and his thoroughbred 
manners caused me to forget all my 
fatigues. 

I began that same evening to go about 
a little. Isaw with great pleasure the 
frigate Za Glotre and all on board. I 
took possession—of my servants and all 
my baggage, which I had looked upon for 
some time as lost; in fact, this day was for 
me one of the most agreeable of my life. 

Mr. de la Luzerne conducted me to 
the house of Mrs. Morris to take tea. 


She was the wife of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 
The house is simple but well furnish- 


ed and very neat. The doors and tables 
are of a superb mahogany and beauti- 
fully polished. The locks and hinges in 
brass were curiously bright. The por- 
celain cups were arranged with great 
precision. ‘The mistress of the house 
had an agreeable expression and was 
dressed altogether in white; in fact 
everything appeared charming to me. 

I partook of most excellent tea and I 
should be even now still drinking it, I 
believe, if the Ambassador had not char- 
itably notified me at the twelfth cup, that 
I must put my spoon across it when I 
wished to finish with this sort of warm 
water. He said to me: it is almost as 
ill-bred to refuse a cup of tea when it is 
offered to you, as it would indiscreet 
for the mistress of the house to propose 
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a fresh one, when the ceremony of the 
spoon has notified her that we no longer 
wish to partake of it. 

Mr. Morris is a stout man, who is con- 
sidered to be thoroughly honest and 
possessed of great intelligence. It is at 
least certain that he has the best of 
credit and has used.it skillfully, as well 
as his own private means, for the service 
of the republic. Besides which, he has 
made a very great fortune, some mil- 
lions, since the revolution. 

Mr. Morris appears to have great tal- 
ent. He speaks well, at least as far as I 
could judge and his ample head seems, 
like that of Mr. Guilloume, as well form- 
ed as any other to govern an empire. 

Mr. Lincoln, the Secretary of War is 
also quite corpulent. He has given 
proofs of his courage, of his activity, of 
his zeal many times during the war and 
especially at the seige of Yorktown. 
His work is not immense and all import- 
ant points are decided by the Congress, 
but nevertheless Mr. Lincoln passes for 
being slow in making reports, and it 
seems to me as though they were already 
thinking of giving him a successor. 

Mr. Livingston, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, is quite as lank as the other two 
gentlemen above mentioned are rotund. 
He is thirty-five years of age, his face is 
very fine and it is generally conceded 
that he is a man of talent. His depart- 
ment will be more extensive and inter- 
esting as soon as peace arrives, when the 
United States will take rank in the world. 
But, as all important political decisions 
emanate always from Congress, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs will, like his col- 
leagues, remain rather a secondary agent, 
a sort of head clerk. 
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The president of Congress is elected 
every year. The one for this year seems 
a sensible man but not very bright. 

On the whole, the unanimous opinion 
of all those people whose intelligence 
and whose knowledge of affairs are such 
as to inspire us with confidence, is that 
Congress is composed of very ordinary 
people, and the reasons they give for it 
may be thus stated; 1, that in the com- 
mencement of the revolution it was quite 
natural that the most active minds, the 
most energetic characters, the most elo- 
quent men were chosen as deputies to 
the general assembly, where they were 
the leaders and carried their proposi- 
tions by the superiority of their intelli- 
gence, and thus seemed to have exercised 
interference with the liberty of voting in 
Congress; 2, that the clever people had 
discovered the secret of obtaining for 
themselves the most important offices, 
governments and positions, and therefore 
had deserted Congress. 

Since that time, it seems as if the 
State legislatures took good care to avoid 
sending as delegates to Congress the 
men most distinguished for their talents. 
They preferred rather good sense and 
sagacity, which in fact are found to be 
the best at the end of the year. 

One of the men, who appeared to me 
to possess the most spirit and nerve 
among those whom I met at Philadel- 
phia, was a Mr. Morris, generally called 
Governor. He is very well educated, 
speaks excellent French, is very sarcas- 
tic but generally liked. I fancy how- 
ever that his superiority, which he: has 
taken no pains to conceal, will prevent 
his ever occupying an important place. 

The Philadelphia ladies, although hav- 
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ing magnificent garments, are not gener- 
ally attired with taste. They have in 
their headdresses as well as in their heads 
less frivolity and attractiveness than our 


women. Although very well shaped, 


they lack grace and make very bad curt- 


sies. They do not excel in dancing 
but know how to make capital tea. 
They bring up their children with great 
care, and they pride themselves on a 
scrupulous fidelity towards their hus- 
bands. Many of them have a great deal 
of natural wit. Such at least is the 
sketch which was made to me, and which 
my own observation during my sojourn 
at Philadelphia appeared to confirm. 
Such are in short my observations con- 
cerning the City of Brotherly Love. 
The spirit ‘which reigns there, thor- 
oughly republican, ought to maintain 
amongst the inhabitants the most perfect 
equality. Nevertheless vanity and self- 
love, those passions so natural to the hu- 
man soul, commence already to make 
themselves felt and although the words, 
distinction of class, are banished 
from there, the inhabitants, who can 
trace back their families to the founda- 
tion of the city, assume to themselves 
certain privileges, and this pretention is 
much more notable amongst those who 
join to the possession of this great ad- 
vantage the possession of great riches. 
The Chevalier de la Luzerne lives 
magnificently at Philadelphia, he is gen- 
erally liked and esteemed. His gentle- 
ness, his sagacity, and even his greet- 
ing, which is rather reserved, render him 
precisely fit to deal with a people natur- 
ally phlegmatic and very fond of money. 
Mr. Marbois, who has been here for 
some short time, consul and counsellor to 
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the legation of Mr. de la Luzerne, is 
originally from Metz. He seems subtle 
is very skillful in business affairs, of a 
very reserved demeanor and with ap- 
parently very just ideas concerning the 
government, the character, the interest 
and the manner of treating with the 
Americans. 

I enjoyed myself greatly at Philadel- 
phia, but my duty called me elsewhere, for 
which reason, as soon as I could buy some 
good horses I asked leave of the Baron 
de Vioménil to rejoin the army, which 
was at that time camped at Crampond, 
about two days march beyond the river 
Hudson. 

* By reference to the Life of Admiral Sir 
William Penn, London, 1833, ii, 560 et seq., it 
will be seen that the information received by our 
author was not correct. This gallant officer, who 
had been also General of the Fleet under Crom- 
well, and Navy Commissioner after the Restora- 
tion, died at his residence at Wansted, Septem- 
ber 16, 1670. 
death, he had corresponded with his son and son- 


For some time preceding his 


in-law about the purchase of another estate in 


Yorkshire. 
T. B. 


DIARY OF 
MAJOR ERKURIES BEATTY 
PAYMASTER OF THE WESTERN ARMY 
MAY 15, 1786 TO JUNE 5, 1787 
Part II 

Fuly 7—Arrived at Limestone be- 
tween 11 and 12 o’clk ; 5 or 6 miles be- 
low is a large sand bar under N W shore 
—bare in low water only—and makes it 
very rapid;— Some severe showers of 
rain this morning; to here we generally 
kept under S E shore; staid at Lime- 
stone to cook provisions—Set off at 4 
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o'clock; lay all night about 1 mile below 
the 3 islands, as these people call them, 
12 or 15 miles above Limestone. 

Fuly 8—As we lay at anchor in the 
middle of the river last night (and every 
night since we started) we heard some 
persons hallooing on shore; Suppose it 
to be Indians, as the people at Lime- 
stone, who have stockaded themselves 
in, told us there was a party some where 
about these islands. Started early ; very 
strong*water; passed the Islands, as also 
another about 8 miles higher up; lay all 
night about 5 miles below the mouth of 
Sciota. 

July g—Heard a gun fire close on 
shore last night and a good deal of hal- 
looing; passed Sciota a little before 7 
o’clk; about 10 miles above Sciota begins 
a short bend to the southward and had 


very strong water a great way, and a 
large bar from S E shore, not quite bare; 
halted about 11 o’clk, suppose 15 miles 
above Sciota, S E Shore, to cook pro- 
visions, where there was a number of very 
elegant springs close on the beach; over- 
flows I imagine when the water is high 


but now they are very fine water. Staid 
2 hours, had strong water all the after- 
noon and a very long bend to the north- 
ward—lay all night near the upper end 
of it in strong water perhaps 8 miles 
above Hutchins Creek; 20 yds wide S E 
Shore; met 8 or 10 Kentucke Boats all 
together this afternoon going to Lime- 
stone—no news. 

July 10—Very foggy morning; before 
we could make either shore found our- 
selves going down the river, soon found 
our mistake and kept under S E Shore 
all day. River rising fast up and strong 
water chief of the day; passed Sandy River 
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which is beautiful and very large; a large 
creek about 6 miles above it same side; 
lay all night about 2 miles above Guyan- 
dot. 

July 11i—Clear morning, _ started 
early, river very high, a long round 
point under N W Shore 15 or 20 miles 
above Guyandot; crossed over to it and 
gained considerable. N W Shore now, 
but to come up all the way to Great 
Kenhawa. 

July 12—Rained a good deal last 
night, stopped at Great Kenhawa in the 
rain about g o’clk to cook provisions; 


set off again 5 o’clk P M. Lay all night 


about 8 miles above Kenhawa, and about 
2 miles above the uppermost of the 2 
Islands. River fell a great deal to day. 

July 13—Set off early, passed a good 
deal of strong water; Met Capt Arm- 
strong in a barge going to Miami about 
11 o'clock, 4 or 5 miles below the little 
falls; staid a good while with him; The 
little falls, very strong water; S E shore 
best to come up but rocky; 2 Islands 
just at the head of little falls; passed 
a 3rd Island and lay all night 4 or 5 
miles above it; pretty good water this 
afternoon except at the falls and Islands. 
There is no appearance of these falls in 
high water, but if the river is exceeding 
low, it is very dangerous on account of 
its being so very rocky and rapid. 

July 14—Passeda good deal of strong 
water and an Island. ‘The river narrow 
and rocky. N W Shore about Devils 
hole Creek; Stopped at 1 o’clk to cook 
and staid till } past 3 o’clk, passed the 
Scotch Settlement and lay ail night at 
Flinn station, being the first night we lay 
on shore since we started. 

July 15—Set off early; passed a good 
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many Islands today, at all of which there 
is strong water. Arrived at Fort Har- 
mar, Muskingham, found the Garrison out 
of meat and had been so three or four 
days. The same troops in as when I 
went down. Building a large house in 
the West Bastion for Col Harmar who 
intends making this Head-Quarters. 

July 16—Rested all day waiting for 
provisions—severe storm of thunder, 
lightning and rain about 2 o’clock. 
River rising all day. 

July 17—No provisions come ; start- 
ed without anything but bread at 6 o’clk. 
Kept S E Shore; 6 or 8 miles below 
long reach, is a very large Island close 
under S E Shore, only separated from the 
main by‘a narrow piece of water, like a 
Creek; this we took up—made at least 2 
miles as it cuts off a point—about 4 way 
up it a large Creek empties intoit, at least 
40 yds wide, called I hear since Middle 
Creek: lay all night about half way up 
the long reach, just above the 3rd Island. 

July 18—Started at day light, past 
Fishing Creek g o’clk, where the people 
have put in Corn. Several improve- 
ments between that and Fish Creek and 
about the latter: one Island opposite 
the mouth of Fish Creek and another 
about 5 miles higher up, a little way 
above Grapevine Creek: lay all night 
at Grave Creek 12 miles from Wheeling 
where we were first enabled to purchase 
meat from the people, as there are some 
very good improvements about here; had 
not time to go and see the large Grave, 
but saw several old Breast works and they 
tell me it is very perceiveable, about the 
Grave, where the dirt has been taken 
from it to raise it up. 

July 19—Arrived at Wheelin g o’clk. 
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Stopped to purchase and cook provisions 
till 5 o’clk—went 8 miles up and lay 
ashore all night, where lives a Jersey 
Methodist, very religious—some showers 
of rain today. 

July 20—Set off early: rained a good 
deal this morning. Stopped at Cox fort 
and breakfasted with Mr Crawford. Met 
Col Harmar, Maj Doughty and others in a 
boat going to Muskingham. Staid an 
hour with them; lay all night at Bakers 
station, one mile above Yellow Creek. 
There is one house situated on a most 
elegant bank which commands a beauti- 
prospect. 

July 21—River rose g or ro foot last 
night—water strong: was obliged to tow 
our boat up one or two ripples. Stopped 
opposite the mouth of little Beaver to see 
Capt Hutchins and the Surveyor who is 
here encamped intending soon to cross 
the river and begin the survey of the Con- 
tinental Land; 6 or 8 miles below McIn- 
tosh met two boats with the Baggage of 3 
Companies who left McIntosh this morn- 
ing for to encamp at Mingo Bottom. 
Arrived at McIntosh 5 o’clk where was 
only Capt Ferguson’s Company—there is 
3 Islands between Big and little Beaver 
and several more between that and Yel- 
low Creek and below the latter. 

Fuly 22—Lay here all day to draw 
and cook provisions. 

Fuly 23—Started 6 o’clk. Water not 
fell any; arrived at Pittsburgh 4 o’clk P 
M being 30 miles in 10 hours against 
strong water-—indeed the tour from Mi- 
ami has been very short and agreeable, 
considering we had only 6 men who 
rowed constantly. 

Fuly 26—Within this day or two has 
come here a trading and on business 300 
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Indians, men, women, and children, of 
the Sennecas, Wyandotts, Delawares, and 
Chippewas, the latter only a few chiefs 
who have come from Lake Superior on 
business. For a number of years there 
have not been so many Indians here at 
one time. 

Fuly 29—The chiefs of all the na- 
tions met in council near the fort when 
Major North, Inspector, and other offi- 
cers attended. The Chippewas spoke 
and gave several belts and things ; they 
expressed their friendship for us and 
said they were very poor indeed ; want- 
ed us to give them clothes, guns &c. 
The other nations spoke in turns and 
told us their friendship and wanted a 
little provisions to carry them home. 
Major North gave them all a little pro- 
visions and whiskey. 

Fuly 29—Captain Ashton answered the 
Chippewas and gave them several things 
but no clothes or arms; gave them a good 
deal of provisions to carry them home. 
These Chippewas are very good looking 
men and their chief speaks exceeding 
well in their own language. The Indi- 
ans all gone and going home. 

Fuly 31—Having completed my 
business in Pittsburgh, and Mr McDon- 
ald gone home on furlough, at 12 o’clock 
set off in my boat for Muskingham 
agreeable to Col Harmar’s orders and 
in 3 hours and # arrived at Fort McIn- 
tosh—the river by no means high. 

August 1—Staid here all day wait- 
ing for letters &c from Capt Ferguson— 
Some Indians here called the Moravians 
going to Pittsburg to trade; a number of 
these have long beards on their chins. 

August 2—Started early, stopped op- 
posite the mouth of Little Beaver and 
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breakfasted with the Surveyor who is 
waiting for troops. Arrived at Mingo 
Bottom 3 o’clk where were Capts Ham- 
tramcks’, McCurdy’s and Mercer’s Com- 
panies encamped and had just been 
mustered and inspected by Maj North. 
Showers of rainto-day. The troops en- 
camped on the bank of the river oppo- 
site the lower end of a small Island. 
August 3—Waiting for Maj North 
who is going with me to Muskingham-— 
about 2 o’clk two detachments from 
Capt Mercer’s Company, one commanded 
by Lt Kersey the other by Ens. Rigart 
marched to destroy some improvements 
on the River 1o or 15 miles up Short 
Creek; orders were issued for the other 
to march early tomorrow morning to 
join the surveyors and as soon as the 
two detachments return Capt Mercer 
Major North and 


joins them likewise. 
myself set off about 5 o’clk, went 3 
miles to Cox’s fort where we staid all 


night. 

August 4—Set off early. Stopped 
and Breakfasted with Mr Lane. Stop- 
ped at Grave Creek and went to see the 
large grave, as they call it, which is about 
1 mile from the river in a level piece of 
wood and answers the description I gave 
it May gth, except that I think it is 
about 70 feet high and perfectly regu- 
larly built, which I certainly think must 
be done by art and there is no place 
perceivable where such a quantity of 
earth would be taken from; rather be- 
lieve it has been a place of defence, as 
there appears to be an old Breast work 
thrown up all around the out edge of the 
top which is I suppose 50 or 60 yards 
diameter. Got to Fishing Creek in the 
evening where we found Mr Brittons 
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boat lying on their way up from Mus- 
kingham. Several of the Surveyors on 
board who had been down to see Fort 
Harmar. Staid and supped with them. 
About 9g o’clock shoved off our boat and 
let her float keeping one man up at the 
helm; found ourselves in the morning, 

August 5—Almost at the lower end 
of Long reach; suppose we floated about 
16 miles; arrived at Fort Harmar 12 o’clk 
where we found the Col and all well, 
and Mr. Denny had just arrived from 
Miami going to Pittsburgh and from 
there on Furlough; as I. expect to re- 
main here some time, had my boat un- 
loaded. 

August 7—Rec’d orders to go to 
Miami with Maj North and take charge 
of the two boats with the men belong- 
ing to Fort Finney. 

August 8—The troops in the Gar- 
rison were inspected and mustered by 
Maj North. Capt Doughty’s Compy 
made a very handsome appearance, also 
Capt Strong’s—Capt Hart’s Compy was 
very weak owing to a number of his 
men being sick at present. 

August g—Major North and myself 
set off with two Barges about 11 o’clk. 
Stopped at Flinns station a little while ; 
about 6 o’clk, about dark, passed Devil 
hole Creek and had a very severe storm 
of thunder, lightning and rain; rowed 
till rz o’clk then let our boats float ; 
passed the little falls in the night, began 
to row again at day light and arrived at 
Great Kenhawa 3 after 1o o’clk and 
staid till 1 P M. 

August 1o—Passed Guyandot at dark 
and floated all night ; in the morning, 

August 11—Found ourselves a little 
below Sandy river, passed Sciota 12 oclk, 
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and to 2 Islands at dark, and got to 
Limestone at 11 o’clk at night—where 
we halted and staid till morning. 

August 12—Left Limestone about 
8 o’clk, passed Little Miami between 9 
and 1o o’clk at night; then floated; 
found ourselves in the morning, 

August 13—about 10 miles from 
Fort Finney ; began to row about 5 o’clk 
and got to the fort between 7 and 8 
o’clk; found only a Mr. Soveraign who 
informed us that Major [Finney] had 
evacuated the Post yesterday agreeable 
to Col Harmar’s orders and had gone to 
the Rapids of Ohio taking with him all his 
boats, plank, clapboards &c but had 
not otherwise damaged the Fort. Our 


provision being entirely out, cooked 
part of a Deer which we happened to 
kill yesterday—which we ate without 


bread—set off between g and 10 o’clk 
for the rapids—wind high and ahead 
which made the river very rough—passed 
a large sand bar, bare, and a small Is- 
land a few miles below about 12 o’clk ; 
passed Big Bone Lick Creek about 2 o’clk 
and one or two sand bars a few miles 
below it. Went to sleep and let the 
boat float a little after dark—passed 
Great and Little Kentucke Rivers which 
come in from S E Shore near together 
about 11 o’clk. 

August 14—Did not float far last 
night, as the river is very wide and 
nearly straight for about 30 miles, the 
water low and of course not rapid ; be- 
gan to row about day light, overtook 
Major Finney and the troops about 8 
o’clk in five Kentucke boats and eight 
Keel boats—halted g o’clk, drew pro- 
visions (which were very acceptable) 
and cooked it—Kept in company with 
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the troops which went very slow, 
the water very dead—halted in the 
evening about 2 miles above the 18 mile 
Island from the rapids and lay all night. 

August 15—The whole moved off 
at 6 o’clk, passed the Eighteen mile Is- 
land which is large and fine; 6 miles 
lower down is the Twelve mile Island 
much like the other, and six miles lower 
down is the Diamond or Six mile Is- 
land; all these are the distances from the 
Falls or Rapids. A little below the Six 
mile Island Louisville appears in view, 
pretty, as the river is straight and wide. 
We halted N W shore, 2 miles above 
the rapids, to look for encamping 
Ground and found a very good Second 
Bank about go yards from the river. 
The troops arrived about 12 o’clk and 
encamped on it ; the river opposite us is 
rather more than one mile across. The 
rapids seem to form a dam for 12 miles 
up, and indeed for 80 miles above them 
the water is very still and dead; am in- 
formed the water is now as low as it 
generally is, and when it rises two feet 
where we now are, it is 6 or 8 feet higher 
below the rapids, owing to the contrac- 
tion of the river ; it appears avery level 
country about here, and for a great dis- 
tance up. In the afternoon went over 
to Louisville in the Barge, and when on 
the river could hear the noise of the 
rapids, but the suction does not extend 
above half a mile above the rapids or a 
mile at most, where the river can be 
crossed with safety any time; found 
Louisville situate on a second bank very 
high; just at the head of the rapids; it 
consists of about 5oor 60 houses a good 
deal scattered, chiefly log, some frame. A 
good strong fort here during the war now 
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going to decay. Found every body busy 
in preparing for Gen] Clarke’s expedition 
against the Indians, as they have been 
very troublesome to this country lately. 
This expedition is ordered by the Gov- 
ernment of Virginia, to consist of 1,500 
or 2,000 men, by drafts from the different 
counties this side of the mountains, and 
is to rendezvous here the roth of Sept. 
every part of Provisions, Horses &c. is 
impressed from the people for it, and the 
people takes it middling kindly. I imag- 
ine the expedition is chiefly designed 
against the Wabash Indians—but it is 
very uncertain how far Genl Clarke may 
extend it, as he has discretionary orders, 
and a perfect command of the country 
and every thing init. Suppose they 


will return the latter end of October or 
beginning of November. 


August 16—Genl Clarke paid us a 
visit in our camp (found him old way); 
seemed to insist for our going over the 
rapids and taking post at Clarksville on 
this side 4 miles below here, which Major 
Finney did not seem to approve of, 
however Gen Clarke, Maj Finney, Maj 
North Capt. Ziegler and myself got into 
a Barge with 6 good oars and a pilot to 
go over the fall,which at this stage of the 
water is very dangerous; was obliged to 
keep near the N W shore, as the water 
is too low to go on the other side; 
and by hard rowing, dashing and several 
times crossing the current, got safe over 
and landed at Clarksville just at the lower 
end of the rapids N W side on a pretty 
bank ; about 15 Log houses. From the 
beginning of the rapids to the lower end 
is about 2 miles and the whole fall Gen 
Clarke says is 28 feet; in the present 
state of the water it is almost impossible 
for any loaded boat to pass them, but 
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when the water is high it is not the least 
dangerous for any kind of a boat to pass. 
The river just in the rapids takes a turn 
to the Westward; close under S E 
shore and just beginning the rapids is a 
small Island, they say never overflowed ; 
there are two rocky Islands about the 
middle of the river and middle of the 
falls, and towards the lower end, which 
is generally bare, great quantities of 
Geese sit on them—according to my idea 
the rapids and two villages lie in this 
manner. (Blank in ms.) 

The current seems to run in all direc- 
tions in the rapids, sometimes crossing 
from shore to shore, and a great many 
counter currents which runs up almost 
as rapid as the other part of the river 
runs down. Some very pretty cascades 
formed by the water just flowing over a 
rock 6 or 8 foot perpendicular, but when 
the water is high that does not appear. 
We returned by Land to camp and the 
men found great difficulty in dragging up 
the Boat again; it took them better than 
a day. Major North and myself walked 
all along up shore and found a great 
many petrefactions such as Roots, shells, 
nuts, acorns Xc. 

August 18—T ook a walk out about two 
miles in front of the Camp, found the Land 
rich and perfectly level; chiefly with 
Beach, Ash, and some Oak; about 1} 
miles from the river are several large 
ponds in Winter; but now nearly dry, I 
hear of one which is never dry and con- 
tains a large quantity of excellent fish. 
No springs near our Camp nor running 
streams of water except the Ohio. Some 
good springs on this side near the Lower 
end of the Rapids—they generally have 
a peculiar disagreeable smell, but the 
water is cool and well tasted. 
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August 21—The troops were mustered 
and Inspected and made a very good ap- 
pearance considering their situation— 
Maj Finney has determined to remain 
this side of the rapids and build his fort, 
about three quarters of a mile above the 
rapids, on a pretty bank where there is 
a good landing for his Boats, and the Fort 
will not be above go yards from the mar- 
gin of the river. 

August 23—The troops moved down 
to where they are going to build and be- 
gan clearing out a place for the fort— 
One of the greatest Freshets in the river 
that was ever known at this season of 
the year, occasioned I suppose by some 
heavy rains up. The rapids now very 
passable. A canoe, passing from our 
Camp to-day with one man in her to 
Louisville, got into the suck of the falls 
thro carelessness and when he found he 
could not recover himself he put her 
head straight down and went over them 
very safely— Major North and myself 
concluded to hire horses here and go by 
the way of Bardstown Danville & Lex- 
ington and meet our Boat at Limestone, 
a distance of about 180 miles by land, 250 
by water— Dined with Col Anderson 
to day at Louisville; a very gentlemanly 
man I think, and saw several very clever 
people about here, a number of whom had 
been officers in the Continental Army— 

August 25—Dined to day with Genl 
Clark in Louisville ; a number of gen- 
tleman at table; had avery elegant din- 
ner and was treated politely— After 
dinner walked to the dancing school 
kept here by a Mr Nickle where there 
were I2 or 15 young misses—Some of 
whom had made considerable improve- 
ment in that polite accomplishment and 
indeed were middling neatly dressed, 
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considering the distance from where 
Luxuries are to be bought, or the ex- 
expence attending the purchase of them 
here. Beef and flour are cheap but 
all kinds of goods imported here sell at 
least 500 percent. advance on prime cost 
in Phil.or N York. For instance Spirits 
36/o a Gallon Virginia currency; a gal- 
lon of wine very bad at 40/o per gallon 
&c &c I understand this Mr Nickle has 
several dancing schools in the country. 
I dont doubt in a little time this coun- 
try may excel in politeness some of our 
oldest settled Cities. A few days ago 
some negroes ran away from this place 
and suppose they had stole some horses 
within two or three miles of the town as 
they were missing the same evening. 
The people found where they had cross- 
ed the river to the Indian shore and im- 
mediately a party raised and went in 
pursuit of them;—they this day returned 
and report that they were six Indians 
and had with them five horses (the num- 
ber missing) and that they followed their 
trail upwards of 50 miles towards the 
Shawness town, and suppose them to be 
of that nation—but they went so fast 
they could not possibly be overtaken 
tho’ every exertion was used. 

August 26—Sent off our Boat this af- 
ternoon with our Baggage to meet us at 
Limestone as soon as possible. 

August 27—Remained all day at Louis- 
ville being disappointed by Genl Clarke 
who promised to procure us horses; tryed 
thro the town ourselves, and found every 
person, almost, ready to impose upon 
us, knowing our necessity ; however Col 
Anderson, with his natural politeness 
and goodness, interfered as soon as he 
heard our situation and procured us two 
on reasonable terms. 
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August 28—Left Louisville about 6 
oclock in the morning in company with 
a Mr Hare a noisy Irishman who kept 
store at the Rapids. Breakfast 6 miles 
from town at Sullivans old station ;— 
about one mile beyond this left the main 
Road and took a path to our left; crossed 
Floyds fork of Salt river and Salt river 
itself very little water in them; got on 
the-main Road about 143 miles from 
Bardstown where we arrived 8 oclock in 
the evening, 40 miles from Louisville ; 
few inhabitants on the path we travelled, 
but hear there is a good many on the 
main Road, which is very passable for a 
waggon. On the main Road about 30 
miles from Louisville there is a salt 
spring called Bullets Lick where they 
boil a great deal of salt. About 60 Gal- 
lons of water will make a gallon of salt. 
This village is near Salt River towards 
its head and consists of 50 or 60 Log 
houses regularly laid out and pretty well 
built, the Capital of Nelson County, as 
Louisville is of Jefferson— 

August 29——Left Bardstown early and 
crossed the Beach fork of Salt River. 
Breakfasted at Mr Parkers; 7 miles—a 
very decent family—several handsome 
daughters; particularly one who wanted 
nothing but education to have shone in 
one of the most brilliant assemblies : 
Got a sort of a dinner at Mr Wilsons on 
the Beach fork, half way to Danville, 
found the houses very open, people very 
poor, lazy, and dirty ; nothing to eat or 
drink for ourselves and little for our 
horses, with no stables. Got ourselves 
a little dry and slept some on Benches 
Chairs &c—amongst numerous Bugs and 
Fleas. Here is a hole in the Earth which 
is a very good spring and the rock forms 


an arch ro or 15 foot under ground which 
serves for a very fine Milk and Butter 
house. The water keeps on under ground 
for upwards of 100 yards and then emp- 
ties itself into Champlain fork. 

August 30—Rained all night slowly; 
glad to get clear of the house as early 
as possible; got to Danville to Break- 
fast, this is 45 miles from Bardstown and 
lies near the waters of Dicks river which 
empties into Kentucke and also near the 
headwaters of a branch of Salt River. 
The Capital of Mercer County and 
where all public business of the county 
is done; it being the most central place— 
the town is new about 40 Log houses in 
it neatly built, anda frame Court House; 
appears to be some Genteel people here ; 
a pretty good tavern kept by Mr. Bar- 
ber; as we staid to dine I rode to see 
Mrs Shields:6 miles to the Eastward of 
this. She lives in a large neat log house 
beautifully situated on a branch of Dick’s 
river with a fine farm and I believe a 
mill. Here Mr Hare~staid and we got 
Mr Parker to accompany us to Lexing- 
ton—went 5 miles, crossed Dicks river 
which was very high; had to swim our 
horses and cross it in a canoe; yesterday 
Mr Parker crossed it and it was not over 
6 inches deep; got to Mr Grants five 
miles further and a private house, where 
we staid all night; avery decent family 
with a well improved farm ; has a daugh- 
ter that is handsome, about 18 years old 
and has been in this country since 1779 
—very sociable and able to chat upon 
various subjects. 

August 31—Paid our bill this morn- 
ing and set out; 5 miles from here 
crossed the Kentucke river and break- 
fasted ; this is a pretty large stream nav- 









igable, they say, a great distance above 
this, but I imagine only for Canoes, as 
we forded it and it was raised a little 
with the rain; it seems to lie very low 
and most stupendous rocks bound it on 
each side as also does Dicks river; a 
ferry kept here. Hickmans Creek ro or 
12 miles above, where it receives Dicks 
river, went on and got to Lexington 3 
o’clock—this is 35 miles from Danville 
the largest of any of the villages in the 
settlement, and the oldest. I suppose 
there are go or 100 houses in it, all log 
but some neatly built. It lies upon the 
headwaters of the branches of the Ken- 
tucke and is a good deal scattered; a 
small brook runs thro the town which is 
supplied by a number of fine springs, 
which supply the town with water that 
is very good. Genl Wilkinson lives 
about 12 miles from here in the Coun- 
try; had not time to visit him. Dined 
and rode on; 5 miles from here passed 
Bryans Station which is 15 or 20 Log 
Cabins, very compact, where a number of 
families lived during the war; 5 miles 
further came to Grants on one of the 
branches of the Licking where we staid 
all night; private house, poor accom- 
modations and he took pay, like all his 
neighbors, who expect a great deal of 
money for very little furnished. 


THE WONDERS OF CANADA 


A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN TO THE 
ANTIGUA GAZETTE 


New York, August 21, 1768—To write 
you, good Sir at this distance, a mere 
letter of compliment would have as much 
the air of stiffness and formality as a 
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full journal of my travels, would be too 
familiar and troublesome; yet I flatter 
myself to tell you, I am again after look- 
ing into Lake Erie and visiting Quebec, 
in the land of safety and repose, will not 
be unacceptable, and possible I may 
amuse a leisure hour; excuse me, then, 
when I say, I cannot at this juncture, 
refrain giving you an account of what 
has been most striking to me in this 
tour, and whether it entertains or not, I 
am sure you will take the intention for 
the act, and good naturedly smile upon 
the performance. 

With the compliment then of Gen- 
eral Gage’s order to all the posts in the 
rout, which anticipated my wishes through 
the whole communication, I set out from 
hence on the 19th of May, and with all 
the variety of travelling and sojourning 
on the waters and in the woods, up Hud- 
son’s River to Albany, across the coun- 
try to Schenectady, on the Mohawk Riv- 
er, up its fertile banks to Fort Stanwix, 
then descending the Wood Creek and 
Onida Lake, by the Onendago River, ar- 
rived on the third of June at Ontario; 
whence disappointed of the king’s ves- 
sel I was obliged to coast it along in a 
open batteau, exposed in the day to a 
disagreeable navigation, and at night in 
the woods, encountering every inclem- 
ency to Niagara, where I was again de- 
tained by the same vessel, the stores all 
out, living on garrison fare for 27 days. 
At length she arrived, and I accompanied 
the famous Major Rogers in her to Os- 
wegatchey, being thus detained in that 
lake near six weeks, the weather so cold 
as to compel the use of fires to the roth 
of July. Inshort contending with many 
unexpected difficulties, and being over- 
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set in a sloop for want of ballast within 
two miles of Quebec, I arrived here four 
days ago, with this remark on the whole, 
that the tour affords greater satisfac- 
tion in the reflection than in the execu- 
tion, that is, there is more pleasure in 
having seen, than in the seeing, except 
the Niagara falls, the lakes and river 
St. Lawrence; these are indeed alto- 
gether surprising and new, not even to 
be imagined; the rest is what we see 
every day, up to German Flats on the 
banks of the Mohawk river, which is the 
best land in all the route and finely cul- 
tivated. Thence I went, dashing 


through difficulties, over vast lakes, riv- 
ers, rapids, creeks, swamps and deep 
forests, inhabited by savages and wild 
beasts, all the way except the different 
posts of communication, to Lake Erie. 


There are indeed some beautiful and 
extensive views, that afford vast scope to 
the imagination, and tempt one to wish 
for a resurrection to the empire, that will 
surely flourish there some centuries hence, 
when Seneca the tragedian’s prediction 
will be fulfilled, who in his Medea says, 
that the time will come when the ocean 
shall not separate nations, that the new 
Tiphis shall discover another world, and 
that Thule will not be the utmost bound- 
ary of the earth. But to return to the 
present state of the objects that strike me 
most in these vast wilds. 

About nine miles up, on the eastern 
side of Niagara is an encampment of 
the last Indian War on Mount Pleasant, 
affording a most noble prospect of vast 
level woods, the deep rapid, meandering 
river, and the distant lake, bounded by 
the highlands beyond. At this placeit is 
probable that the falls originally were, 
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and broke up by slow degrees, to their 
present situation, which is seven miles 
higher, for it is still as equally level 
country, from the top upwards as from 
the foot of the mount downwards, and 
the banks of the river very high, espec- 
ially from the mount to the falls, where 
I stood level with the upper bed of the 
river. Here it is also, that the portage 
of nine miles commences, to the upper 
landing place or little Fort Niagara, in 
crossing the river from whence going 
upward, about three miles over Midway 
at Navy Island, where the King’s vessels 
for Lake Erie’s navigation are built, the 
several inlets and surrounding woods 
afford a beautiful view, and looking 
down the river from this point of the 
island, in a fair, calm day, there appears 
a pyramidal cloud, very high, arising 
like the steam of a mighty furnace, from 
the violence of the falls forcing the spray 
so high, that, becoming lighter than 
the air, is suspended, and said to serve 
as a mark, in the navigation of the lakes 
above and below, for fifty miles. In my 
return, I went to the island that divides 
the river into an east and west branch 
at the Falls, which will scarcely be cred- 
ited but by such as have made this tour. 
but it is nevertheless true: Five sturdy 
men under the pilotage of a Mr. Sted- 
man who lives at the carrying-place, and 
had ventured there once before, con- 
ducted me thither in a batteaux, and 
back again, with great safety, keeping 
dexterously between the two streams 
that rush on each side, to the Falls with 
the rapidity of a cannon ball. Indeed 
the risque is great, for mistaking the 
Land-marks, breaking a setting pole or 
paddle, or even missing a single stroke, 
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and all is lost. Faith nor all her works 
will protect you from perdition. But 
curiosity was great and I gratified it, 
though it adds nothing particular to the 
view, except the precipitation of the 
waters down to the rapids, on each side, 
amid its huge rocks and a number of 
broken islets. 

I had many views of these mighty 
water-falls, and was astonished and de- 
lighted at each; but the last, from the 
western side of the river exceeds all 
imagination. There are here three views, 
fully before both Falls (measured 136 
feet high) and opposite to Stedman’s 
Island, a precipice of about 400 yards 
in length and equal height with the 
Falls, the tall wood on the top of which 
having a good effect. 

I first arrived at the brow of ahigh 


hill, over the upper bed of the river, 
the western branch of which, seen to 
Navy Island, about two miles up affords 


great diversity. The wide seemingly 
still water surrounded above, and on all 
sides, by a tall forest, then rolling an 
immense body down the rapids, falling 
tremendous, like a vast sheet of melted 
lead, over the middle part of a half cir- 
cle, the two ends of which flowering off 
in thinner sheets, the eastern fall of 
irregular appearance, dazzling the 
imagination with streaming beauties of 
various forms. The precipice and wood 
between the two, altogether terrify the 
mind, while it is charmed into rapture; 
for great as the idea was which had led 
me so many hundred leagues, and height- 
ened by the imperfect views taken be- 
fore, it so far exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations, that my imagination had 
not immediate scope for it, and I felt 


distressed till my mind had. expanded 
itself to the immensity and variety of the 
objects that struck it all at once. 

I next went to the foot of this hill, 
which is level with the upper bed of the 
river, and all around was amazed and 
delighted. But new expressions are 
wanting.—To go on then.—From hence 
I walked a mile, through a thick wood 
and swamp, and then descended a steep, 
rugged precipice, suspended by hands 
and feet; sometimes on notched wood, 
half decayed, and at others by broken 
points of rocks, at the verge of destruc- 
tion, the idea a delirium always distresses 
me with, till I got to the lower bed ; 
and scrambling about a mile over vast 
slippery rocks and loose stones, fallen 
out of the precipice, I arrived at the foot 
of the falls, where the immensity of the 
impending rush of the water, the divers- 
ity of the falls and spray, the various 
reflections of the sun, the regurgitations, 
foamings and vortices, bewilder and as- 
tonish beyond conception. Which is all 
I can say of it; for description fails me, 
as any words, I can put together, would 
be too feeble to convey but a faint idea 
of what the imagination, when present, 
is too narrow to receive the impression 
of, but by slow degrees, and will not 
therefore take up your and my own time 
to so fruitless a purpose. 

The best view, here below is from a 
projecting rock just under the bare pre- 
cipice, opposite to Stedman’s island. To 
go further, only serves to fatigue beyond 
measure; for under the Falls (where is 
the point of ambition to arrive at, and 
for no other reason that I perceived but 
the difficulty of clambering thither, of- 
ten losing one’s footing, and the proba- 
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bility of tiring in the return, quite back 
to the first point of view) here, I say 
the spray obstructs the sight, all is noise 
and confusion, one continued uproar. 
You are wet to the skin in a moment, 
and if you persist in pressing on under the 
sheet of water, you lose your breath by 
the violence of the spray, which hap- 
pened to me in two attempts. 

The beauties of the river St. Law- 
rence are not less various, its noble 
width, extensive communication (ex- 
ceeding thought which is lost in it) thou- 
sand islands, various and lofty surround- 
ing woods, the gradual diversity near 
St Francis’ Lake, (especially of the more 
distant approaches) rich settlements to 
Laponte Dulae, 550 miles up the river, 
and on each side from Quebec to Mon- 
treal like one continued street adorned 
with churches ; I say, these all conspire 
to charm, contending which shall long- 
est detain the imagination; but above 
all, the numerous rapids, are a subject 
of astonishment, not to be described. I 
think it is like enchantment. The rushing 
vast waters terrify the mind while it is 
smoothed with the thoughts of safety, 
amidst a giddy precipitation from flying 
forests at one place, nine miles in sixteen 
minutes, expand, if you can, your ideas 
to sucha transition, and feel horrors while 
you are delighted ; but you must see and 
go down them, before you feel as I do. 

As to the cities (Quebec and Montreal) 
they are both in ruins; the one still in 
consequence of the siege, the other of 
a late terrible fire. The houses standing 
are irregular, ill built, and the dirtiest I 
ever saw; floors never washed must be 
so; but these have contracted a smell 
very offensive—like our jails. 
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The inhabitants of Canada are gener- 
ally a sober good sort of people, whose 
only luxury is a pipe, and would be good 
British subjects, but for the priests, who 
keep alive the aversion to Heretics, and 
the enthusiastic notions of the grand 
monarch, thro’ fear of whom alone it is, 
they are persuaded that the English 
treat them with the mildest they have 
experienced; yet has the court of Lon- 
don lately allowed them a bishop from 
France, to whom they implicitly look up 
for relief in all distress, and complaining 
that the severity of the rains this sum- 
mer, had ruined all their grain, had the 
consolation of a high tax for masses to 
bring about fairer weather, and to this 
power perhaps it is, that they owe their 
present appearance of poverty, tho’ they 
pay no taxes, government supporting all 
contingencies. ‘This is some what unac- 
countable, and I will not say what their 
circumstances really are, or from what 
cause; but Canada, tho’ the Mohawk 
land is much better, is certainly the finest 
country I have seen in North America ; 
and Quebec a very noble part of it. 

All around, from the memorable 
heights of Abraham, to the furthest reach 
of the eye, are rich prospects of wood- 
lands waving, cultivated fields, enameled 
with houses, water, and every shade of 
near and distant mountains, beautifully 
diversified. The falls of Montmorency 
and Chaudiere are also natural orna- 
ments in the neighbourhood, very worthy 
the attention of a stranger. 

The hospitality of the English inhab- 
itants and general Carleton’s politeness, 
with the gaiety of his court, three days in 
the week, a levee, rout and ball, all height- 
ened by the time I had passed at Lake 
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Ontario, raised a ten days enjoyment 
there, to the highest relish, and I too soon 
reluctantly found it was time to return 
to Montreal, and without any remark- 
able occurrence, going thence up the 
Sorrel River and Lake Champlain to 
Crown Point, and ‘Ticonderoga, crossed 
Lake George, and on to Saratoga and 
Albany, after a circuit of about two 
thousand miles, returned to this place, 
and proceed to Boston, when a little 
refreshed, which I believe you will want 
now to be, after the fatigues of this long 
letter, inspired by the tour, now fresh 
and strong in my imagination, and the 
desire I have, my dear good Sir, of ap- 
proving myself 

Your most obedient and most humble 
servant A. B. 


TRANSFER OF THE BODY 
COLUMBUS TO HAVANA 


Expressions of gratitude, addressed to 
the Illustrious Corporation of the City of 
San Cristobal de la Habana, by his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Admiral Duke of 
Veraguas, Marquis of Jamaica upon 
hearing of the respectful pomp and cer- 
emony with which the mortal remains of 
his ancestor in the seventh generation 
of ascent Don Cristobal Colon were re- 
ceived in that City. 

Illustrious Senor ; My Dear Sir, my 
representative Don Pedro Juan de Erice, 
under date of the 25 of January last, 
informed me of the special honor and 
piety with which you have received the 
remains of the body of Sefior D. Cris- 
tobal Colon, Discoverer and Conquerer 
of the New World, High Admiral of the 
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Ocean, first Viceroy and Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Indies, of whom I am de- 
scendant in the seventh generation and 
successor in his home and estates, as the 
head of his legitimate line; the first 
born according to the declaration of the 
Supreme-Council of the Indies express- 
ly confirmed by his reigning Majesty. 
This removal would be to me the cause 
of the deepest grief were it not for the 
satisfaction which your honorable re- 
ception has given me, or if the discovery 
of the island of Cuba were not a proof 
of the worth, intelligence and zeal of 
the High Admiral, as was also that of 
San Domingo. Certain it is that the 


discovery of this great island, believed 
at first from its magnitude to be a Con- 
tinent, displayed the worth and zeal of 
this immortal general in the autumn of 


1492 soon after the discovery of the 
smaller islands—the Lucayas or the Ba- 
hamas—consequently its discovery was 
anterior to that of Hispaniola; and 
not only is Cuba entitled to this preroga- 
tive, but the Lord Admiral himself made 
a reconnoisance of it and there repaired 
his little fleet, while noticing the is- 
land of Hispaniola, all due to the good 
disposition and humanity of the In- 
dians of Cuba. To this disposition 
were due the later discoveries of the New 
World. In consideration of which his 
first born son, Sefior D. Diego Colon, my 
ancestor in the sixth degree of ascent— 
already there established and married to 
a grand daughter of the Duke of Alba, 
Donna Maria de Toledo the Viceroy of 
the Indies in San Domingo, and declared 
in his person the heir of the dignities of 
his father,—in order to complete the 
work begun in the year 1492, undertook 
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in 1512 to conquer the island of Cubaas 
the first object of his solicitude. Com- 
panies and plans were hastened on every 
side to carry out the noble work. The 
spread of the Catholic religion and the 
desire for riches were strong motives to 
success; thus the most worthy persons, 
as well as those merely moved by 
their ambition, united in this vast pro- 
ject. Indeed, the second Admiral 
of the Indies placed this expedi- 
tion under the command of Diego 
Velasquez who had accompanied his 
father on his second voyage; whom 
truly could he more fitly choose than a 
veteran schooled in the service and max- 
ims of the discoverer of the New World ? 
Three hundred men sufficed to complete 
this worthy and memorable conquest, the 
importance of which was shown by the 
ambitious projects of other courts to oc- 
cupy it in the future, and it proved a day 
of glory for the Spanish arms and a worthy 
possession of the kings our masters; andif 
any opposition were made to the Spanish 
flag, it was only from some foreign Ca- 
cique, for the natives of this island al- 
ways showed a friendly disposition to- 
wards the Spaniards and to the memory 
of its first discoverer; Where could the 
remains of the discoverer of Cuba find 
a more secure monument than in the 
place which had the glory of having re- 
ceived, entertained and welcomed him, 
in the first steps of his glorious enter- 
terprise, and which gives an honored 
sepulchre to his ashes, now that the fortune 
of war has caused them to be removed 
from the island of San Domingo? and 
what have you done in this but follow in 
the footsteps of its first inhabitants? so 
deeply rooted is your admiration of 


the illustrious discoverer. But, for 
more than three centuries, to pre- 
serve such a memory and to extend it to 
his successors, is a virtue so rare that 
scarcely can it be found to exist among 
men, whom time, distance and the want 
of personal intercourse render oblivious 
and careless of the most sacred duties 
and obligations. For which reason, taking 
into consideration, what my representative 
has communicated to me of the splendor 
and pomp with which your Highness an- 
ticipated my purpose and intention to 
celebrate the transfer the rgth of Janu- 
ary last, I can not but express to your 
Highness my respectful acknowledge- 
ment, assuring you that had any other, 
than yourself, interfered with the last 
honors which his own house owed to its 
founder and origin, compliance would 
have been very painful to me; but 
the high consideration, to which you are 
entitled and the ancient origin of your 
Titles of honor and piety, give to you 
a right superior to all others; because be- 
fore Sefior Don Cristobal Colon thought 
of founding a house and estate, you had 
already protected and aided him in his 
conquests and discoveries: and his first 
will and testament was of the year 1497 
five years before which Cuba had received 
and warmed him in her bosom; could 
I pass by in silence a circumstance so 
agreeable and opportune as the removal 
from the cathedral of his beloved island 
Hispaniola of the remains of the body 
of this immortal discoverer and _ its 
transfer to Havana? Receive in my 
name and in that of all my family our 
most profound thanks, and the warmest 
expressions of our hearts, and in the 
hope that your Highness will on this 
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occasion count me in the number of your 
most obliged and grateful friends and 
command me when I may be of service 
to you I meanwhile pray that God may 
prosper you. 
Corunna March 30th 1796. 
M. Y. S—B. L. M. de V. S. 
Your most obliged and obedient 
The Admiral Duke de Veraguas 
Marquis of Jamaica, 
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THE FIRST VOYAGE EASTWARDLY 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC OCEAN.— Andres 
de Urdaneta the navigator, was born in 
1498 at Villafranca in the Province of 
Guipuscoa. He accompanied Don Gar- 


cia Jofre de Loaysa, the Commander in 


Chief of the great expedition sent out in 
1525 to the Moluccas, by the Straits of 
Magellan, by order of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. The voyage proved 
disastrous; and Urdaneta, after eleven 
years absence, returned to Lisbon in 
1836, with the reports and maps of Fer- 
nando de la Torre, the last one in com- 
mand. He was in fact sent home ina 
Portuguese vessel, and his papers were 
taken away from him on his arrival, but 
his own Report has been preserved. He 
had acquired much nautical experience, 
and had witnessed the ineffectual at- 
tempts of one of Loaysa’s vessels to 
cross the Pacific in an easterly direction. 
He probably left some record in Spain 
concerning the possibility of such a voy- 
age. 

In 1529 the Emperor ceded the Mo- 
luccas to Portugal, but the Spaniards 
soon afterwards undertook to traffic with 
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the East from the coasts of Peru and 
New Spain. We pass over the early ex- 
peditions along the coast, and the un- 
lucky voyage of Hernando de Grijalva 
across the Pacific in 1537, as well as the 
inland explorations northerly from New 
Spain, with some of which undertakings 
Urdaneta may have been associated, 
though his name does not appear in 
them. In 1552 he became a secular 
brother of the Order of St. Augustin, 
and was charged with various duties by 
the Viceroys of New Spain. 

Philip the Second, wishing to con- 
quer the rich islands which have been 
named after him, wrote to Don Luis de 
Velasco in 1559, ordering an expedition to 
be fitted out for this purpose. At the 
same time, Sept. 24th, he wrote to Urda- 
neta requesting and commanding that 
he should accompany it as an advisor 
both in temporal as well as spiritual af- 
fairs. Urdanetaof course yielded to the 
behests of his sovereign, and being con- 
sulted by the Viceroy, recommended 
Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, then in his 59th 
year, asthe Commander. We omit any 
further details concerning the Expedi- 
tion, which sailed in 1564, and its re- 
sults, which are given by Burney (S. Sea 
Voyages, Vol. I.) and the Spanish histor- 
ians, excepting the remarkable fact that 
when, after forty nine days sailing, they 
sighted land, the pilots disagreed in their 
reckonings as much as two hundred 
leagues. Urdaneta’s reckoning proved 
to be the most correct one. 

On the rst of June 1565, a vessel 
commanded by Felipe de Salcedo, but 
navigated by the Padre Urdaneta, was 
dispatched from Tebu, back to New 
Spain. They sighted some part of 








| 
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Japan, and attained a northerly latitude 
of 43°, and entered the harbor of Aca- 
pulco on the 3d of October, having 
sighted no land after leaving Japan. 

Urdaneta had thus successfully de- 
monstrated the possibility of a return 
voyage across the Pacific. His theory 
was based on the supposition that the N 
W tradewinds prevailed in the north 
Pacific as well as in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the result justified his predictions. 
To be sure, a deserting vessel from his 
squadron reached New Mexico before 
him, and its commander Arellano, had 
the impudence to seek personally a re- 
ward from the King for his supposed 
discovery. Urdaneta, however, soon 
appeared before the King, and Arellano 
was sent back to the Phillipines as a 
deserter. The way to be followed ona 
return voyage had, no doubt, been freely 
talked about in Legaspi’s squadron, and 
Arellano took a base advantage of this 
information. 

We lose sight of Urdaneta afterwards, 
but the rumor of his exploit became so 
disfigured, that Willes in his History of 
Travayle &c. 1577, fol. 233, has it that 
he “came out of Mar del Zur this way 
into Germanic,” and refers to a chart so 
drawn by him which had been “ seene dy 
gentelmen of good credite.” 

Oscar Peschel, in his Geschichte der 
Erdkunde, 1865, pages 322 and 395, 
awards to Urdaneta the full credit which 
he deserved, and which we have here 
presented as a sketch only of the nearly 
forgotten enterprise. j. cS. 


A NUGGET FOR DARWIN.—TZzhe /a- 
panese. To be seen at the House of Mr. 
Edward Willet at Whitehall. A Creature 


called a Japanese of about 2 Feet high, 
his Body resembling a human Body in 
all Parts except the Feet and Tail: He 
walks upright, and performs various 
Actions to Admiration ; such as walking 
upon a Line, hanging and swinging under 
it, exercising the Firelock, dances to any 
Tune, and sundry other Things too tedi- 
ous to mention. The Sense and Agility 
of this Creature, renders him worthy the 
Observation of the Curious. Attendance 
is given at said Place every Day in the 
Week (Lord’s Day excepted) from 2 
o’clock in the Afternoon, ’till nine at 
Night. Price, One Shilling for each 
grown Person; Children, Nine Pence. 
Jew York Gazette February 18, 1751. 
W. K. 


WASHINGTONIANA.— The _ following 
incident may not be generally known to 
your readers, and some people will learn 
for the first time, that a “ Book of Con- 
stitutions” was kept on the table of the 
Continental Congress. It would have 
been a choice morsel for the gifted 
Weems. The extract is from Diéscours 
sur la grandeur el importance dela Révo- 
lution qui vient de s opérer dans? Amérique 
Septentrionale ; par M. Maithe, avocat au 
Parliament, Toulouse 1784. “When 
Washington resigned his command of the 
army in the presence of Congress, some 
one had placed a royal crown, adorned 
with precious stones upon the Book in 
which were inscribed the Constitutions. 
Suddenly he snatched up this crown, 
crushed it, and flung the pieces out to 
the assembled People. 

“ How contemptible does the ambi- 
tious Caesar appear in comparison with 
the Hero of America!”’ T. B. 
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A GOOD SPEED TO VIRGINIA, 1609.— 
The name of the author of this tract, 
hitherto unknown to bibliographers, was 
Robert Gray, whose initials appear at the 
end of the dedication. PLus. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S “TRUE RELA- 
TION” OR “NEWES FROM VIRGINIA,” 
1608.—Mr. Charles Deane’s admirable 
reproduction of this rare tract in 1866 
has made it familiar as one of the most 
important documents of Virginia his- 
tory. His preface and notes leave little 
to be desired in the knowledge of it, 
but one or two points which he omitted 
to notice may be interesting to some 
readers of the Magazine. Mr. Deane 
describes three of the variations in the 
title which appear in the copies—but 
failed to recognize the fourth. 

These variations are all in the state- 
ment of the authorship of the tract, viz : 
‘* Written by Captaine Smith one of the said 

Collony, to a | worshipfull friend of his in 
England.” 

‘“ Written by Captaine Smith, Coronell of the said 
Collony, to a | worshipfull friend of his in 
England.” 

‘“Written by Thos. Watson Gent. one of the said 
Collony, to a | worshipfull friend of his in 
England.” 


‘* Written by a Gentleman of the said Collony to 


” 


a worshipfull | friend of his in England. 
Mr. Deane’s statement that the text is 
the same in all the copies also requires 
a slight modification. On the second 
leaf of signature C, Mr. Deane supplies 
conjecturally two words [“had_ occa- 
sioned’’], an omission which was cor- 
rected in some copies of the original 
text by inserting the words “had done.” 
Unfortunately this correction does not 
furnish a satisfactory clue to the order 
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of the various title pages—as it occurs 

in a copy having the Smith title page, 

and also in one having the “ Gentleman” 
title page. 

The recent publication by Mr. Arber, 
of his Zranscripts of the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters, 1554-1640, furnishes the following 
interesting additional item for the history 
of this tract: 

“‘13 August 1608, William Welby and John 
Tappe entered for their Copie . . a booke 
called A true relation of suche occurrences 
and accidentes of note as have happened in 
Virginia synce the first planting of that Col- 
onye which is nowe resident in the South 
parte of Virginia till Master NELSON’s com- 
minge away from them,” &c.—Aréer- I, 338. 


Mr. Deane mentions six copies of this 
rare little black letter quarto as known 


to him in this country—five of which he 
We 


“had the privilege of examining.” 
can refer to eight, of which six are in 
New York—three in the Lenox Library, 
two in the Library of the Historical So- 
ciety, and one in the collection of Mr. 


S. L. M. Barlow. These copies are all 
complete, while those in the Harvard 
College and John Carter Brown Libra- 
ries are noticed by Mr. Deane as imper- 
fect. PLus. 


AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT. — Among 
the pictures in the gallery of the New 
York Historical Society is an oval 
portrait, (No. 144 of the catalogue) 
193 x 24 inches, of Lafayette, presented 
by General Ebenezer Stevens. The 
Marquis is represented in the uni- 
form of the light infantry of the Ameri- 
can Army, viz: dark blue coat, with 
white facings, buttoned back, so as to 
display the facings, with standing collar 
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or cape of scarlet, white waistcoat with 
gilt buttons, white breeches, white cra- 
vat, and ruffled shirt; gold epaulets of 
a Major-General; the hair powdered and 
cued, the face clean shaven; on the left 
breast a cordon with three decorations— 
the bald eagle of the order of the Cin- 
cinnati, the cross of St. Michel, and a 
lozenge-shaped medal of an order of 
which we find no description. This uni- 
form was not the “ blue and buff” pre- 
scribed for Major-Generals, but that of 
the corps he had commanded. Napo- 
leon later followed the same practice, 
wearing the uniform of his favorite 
guards. This portrait was loaned 


by General Stevens to the American 
Academy of Fine Arts for its second ex- 
hibition, and appears in their printed 
catalogue of 1817, but no artist’s name 


is attached, and it is not now known by 
whom it was painted. In the account of 
the reception of Lafayette by the New 
York Historical Society on the 17th Au- 
gest, 1824, published in the Commercial 
Advertiser of the 19th, it is stated that 
over the chair to which he was con- 
ducted “was hung the portrait of the 
General painted for the late General Ste- 
vens in 1784.” As Lafayette was in the 
United States in this year,there isno doubt 
that he then sat for this picture. General 
Stevens was a warm personal friend of 
the Marquis, by whom he had been se- 
lected to command the artillery in his 
Southern campaign. Of the correctness 
of the account in the newspaper of 1824 
there can be no doubt, as John Pintard, 
who was the cotemporary of both par- 
ties, was at that time one of the officers 
of the Historical Society. His accurate 
antiquarianism is well known. 
HIsTORICAL. 
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OUR FIRST SETTLERS.—John Lerius 
Burgundus (1578) in his Hist. Mavigat. 
in Brasiliam says, that after Joshua had 
routed the Canaanites, that it is proba- 
ble, from their terror, that they took 
shipping, and became the ancestors of 
the Americans, 

Joseph Acosta (1589), in his Zzd. 7. de 
Natur. Nov. Orb. c. 16, gravely decides 
that no second ark of Noah landed in 
America, nor any angel conveyed the 
ancestors of the Indians through the air. 

Herrera (1601), in the Hist. Gener. 
Ind, dec. t. lib. 9. ¢. 4, p. 496, says, that 
the old inhabitants of Cuba had a tradi- 
tion that Noah’s curse upon that son, 
from whom they descended, was that 
they should be made, particolored, and 
walk on foot, naked; while those, whom 
he blessed, were to have clothes, ride on 
horse back, &c. 

Peter Martyr (1516), Dec. Mov. Oro. 1. 
z., states that he had often heard Colum- 
bus say, that, when he landed at His- 
paniola, he had found Ofdir. 

It is singular that the Phallus, the in- 
delicate amulet of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, was found suspended round the 
necks of the Mexicans. Rodin. Daemon. 
2. 3,¢. 15. Theatr. Vit. Human. v. 17, . 
2. p. 3114. 

PETERSFIELD. 

AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA,—The 
following memorandum was preserved in 
the first volume of Audubon’s Ornitho- 
logical Biography, formerly belonging to 
the late J. Prescott Hall : 

“This work is presented to J. Pres- 
cott Hall, Esqr by his poor Friend and 
sincerly attached servant 

“John J. Audubon 

“ New York, April 4, 1844. 
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“Mr. Audubon told me in the year 
184— that he did not sell more than 4o 
copies of his great work in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and France, of which 
Louis Phillipe took 10 

“The following received their copies, 
but never paid for them: George IV., 
Dutchess of Clarence, Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, Princess of Hesse Homburg. 

“ An Irish lord whose name he would 
not give, took two copies and paid for 
neither. Rothschild paid for his copy, 
but with great reluctance. 

“He further said that he sold 75 cop- 
ies in America, 26 in New York and 
24 in Boston; that the work cost him 
427,000 and that he lost $25,000 by it. 

“He said that Louis Phillipe offered 
to subscribe for one hundred copies if he 
would publish the work in Paris. This 
he found could not be done, as it would 
have required 4o years to finish it as 
things then were in Paris. Of this con- 
versation I made a memorandum at the 
time which I read over to Mr, Audubon 
and he pronounced it correct. 

“J. Prescott Hatt,” 
F. 


FIRST MUSTARD MILL IN AMERICA,— 
The Pennsylvania Chronicle of February 
15, 1768, contains a statement of Ben- 
jamin Jackson, that he “was the orig- 
inal establisher of the mustard manufac- 
tury in America, and am at present, the 
only proper mustard manufacturer on the 
continent—I brought the art with me 
into the country.” His first experiment 
was made at the Globe Mills, on the 
‘Germantown Road. The mustard was 
sold in bottles, with the stamp of the 
manufacturer affixed. W. K. 


INDIAN TRIBES HOSTILE TO THE AMER- 
ICANS DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY 
waR.—Piiladelphia August 12, 1783. 
Captain Dalton, superintendent of In- 
dian affairs for the United States, arrived 
here last week from Canada, which he 
left about a month since, in company 
with 200 Americans, who are at length 
happily liberated from a cruel captivity 
with the savages. But he is sorry to in- 
form us that there are a number of un- 
fortunate fellow sufferers who are still 
retained as prisoners by the Indians. 
The sufferings of Captain Dalton and his 
lady have been very great, both having 
been many years prisoners with the ene- 
my, and forced to endure the most cruel 
treatment from their captors. For the 
satisfaction of their friends, Captain Dal- 
ton has given a list of the unhappy peo- 


ple who are confined chiefly among the 
six nations, v7. the Shawnese, Delawares, 


Munseys, Oniactenaws, Putawawtaw- 
maws, &c &c. [Here follows a list of 
the names of 137 prisoners. | 

Captain Dalton says, that on their way 
home, through Canada, they experienced 
the most polite treatment from the Eng- 
glish officers, but were more than once 
abused by different parties of those 
wretches who had fled to Canada from 
the back parts of the United States to 
avoid the vengeance of their countrymen, 
for the many horrid murders and burn- 
ings committed by them in conjunction 
with the English and Indians. 

As Captain Dalton has been among 
the savages for many years, he has now 
given his friends and the public an esti- 
mation of the different savage nations 
they had to encounter, with the number 
of warriors annexed to each nation that 
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were employed by the British, and have 
stained their tomahawks with the blood 
of Americans, vz. Chactaws 600, Chick- 
isaws 400, Cherokees 500, Creeks 700, 
Plankishaws 400, Oniactmaws 300, Kick- 
apoes 500, Munseys 150, Delawares 500, 
Shawanaws 300, Mohickons 60, Uchip- 
weys 3,000, Ottawas 300, Mohawks 300, 
Oneidas 150, T'uskeroras 200, Onondagas 
300, Cayugas 230, Jeneckaws 4oo, Suez 
and Sothuze 1,300, Putawawtawmaws 
400, Fulawain 150, Muskulthe or Nation 
of Fire 250, Reinars or Foxes 300, Piiyon 
350, Sokkie 450, Abbinokkie, on the St. 
Lawrence 200, making a total of 12,690 
Warriors. Zhe Pennsylvania Packet No 
1,079 August 12, 1783. W. K. 


SPANISH MANUSCRIPTS RELATING TO 
AMERICA.—“ Varios paraceres manuscri- 


tos originates sobre legislacion de Indias, 


Siglo XVI.” This is the title of a hand- 
somely bound volume containing seven- 
teen original manuscripts in the poses- 
sion of Sefior Don Hilario Cisneros, a 
distinguished Cuban exile, now residing 
in New York city. They are: I. A 
letter of his Majesty the Emperor Charles 
V. to the Council of the Indies, 27 Au- 
gust, 1545, relating to the revolt of the 
Spanish troops in Peru, under the com- 
mand of Pizarro, the treatment of the 
Indians and the settlement of the colonies 
and sundry commercial matters. II. Let- 
ter from the King of Spain to’the Coun- 
cil of Brussels, 15 February, 1557, con- 
cerning the administration in Chili, the 
bishoprics in the Indies, and orders re- 
garding Peruvian affairs. III. 1V. V. VI. 
Orders relative to the government in 
Peru and New Spain. VII. Two ord- 
inances, one establishing departments, 
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the other relating to the treatment of the 
natives. VIII. Opinion of the Cardinal 
of Toledo, 18 June, 1545, on the same 
subjects as the preceding. IX Articles 
of agreement between the authorities 
of the City of Mexico and the Marquis 
de Falces, Viceroy, establishing Courts 
of Justice, and the land tenures. X. 
Opinion of the Licenciado Salmeron in 
regard to the land tenures in the Indies. 
XI. Information of Hortufio de Ibarra, 
Fleet Commander, as to the condition of 
affairs in New Spain; XII. Memorial to 
the Commander of Leon. XIII. Ad- 
dress to the King, dated 15 Jan., 1545, 
on the administration of justice in New 
Spain. XIV. Document relating to Peru. 
XV. XVI. Report to the King of Doctor 
Bernal, Bishop of Talavera, and the hi- 
dalgos Gutierre Valesquez and Gregorio 
Lopez, of the Council of the Indies, and 
appendix. XVII. Letter of Fray Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas to the King on his 
appointment as Bishop of Chiapa, with 
orders to sail with the first fleet for South 
America, giving the opinion of the Fray 
as to the proper management of the In- 
dian missions. 

It is to be hoped that this extremely 
interesting collection may be retained in 
this country. EpITor. 


CASTLE WILLIAM, BOSTON HARBOR.— 
The following letters may serve to fill 
up blank spaces in the documentary his- 
tory of Castle William, now Fort Inde- 
pendence, Boston Harbor, a subject in 
which the writer was interested in earlier 
years. They are from the Haldimand 
MSS., British Museum, not from the so- 
called Haldimand MSS. of Vermont. 

De C. 
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“Castle William, 27th Sept. 1773. 
“ Sir 
“By the arrival of the last ship from 
London, I have received accounts of the 
most pressing necessity for my imme- 
diate return to England; and as Col. 
Leslie is now gone up the country for 
some days, I hope you will excuse the 
impropriety of my applying for my own 
leave of absence for four months, as the 
least delay might be of the utmost con- 
sequence to me, & as there are seven 
captains now in America with the Regi- 
ment I flatter myself you will not deny 
me a request, the refusal of which would 
be of the greatest disadvantage to 
“ Sir 


“your Most Obedient 
“ Humble Servant 
“Thos Musgrave 


“ General Haldimand 
“Add MSS. 21730.” 


64th Regt. 


“Castle William Novr to 
1773: 
“Inclosed I have the honor to 
send you the Bill for supplying this Gar- 
rison with water from Town or a Neigh- 
boring Island, from the 1st of July to 
the 4th of October, it was done with the 
utmost economy. 

“T beg your Excellency’s orders to 
pay the amount, as these accounts and 
vouchers shall be forwarded to head- 
quarters. 

“T also inclose the monthly return. 

“‘T have the honor to be Sir 
“‘ your most obedient 
“and humble servant 
“ Alexr Leslie 
“His Excell-y Gen. Haldimand. 
“ Add. MSS. 2173.” 


“Sir 
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TWO COLORED JOKERS OF THE REVO- 
LUTION.—The day on which the Amer- 
ican troops at North River fired a feu de 
Joye for the capture of Lord Cornwallis’s 
army, a scouting party being on their re- 
turn to camp heard a firing, and soon after 
met another party sent out asarelief. A 
negro belonging to the first, calling to one 
of the latter, said, ‘ Cuffee, what all dat 
firing we hearto-day?” The other re- 
plied, “O, my dear soul, nuffing tall, on- 
ly General Burgone had a bruder born 
to-day."—WV. J. Journal, Dec. 19, 1781. 

On the arrival of the news of the cap- 
ture of Lord Cornwallis and his whole 
army, one African meeting another, sa- 
lutes him thus: “O! how do Cuffee. 
You hear bout Cornwallis?” “No. 
What about Cornwallis ?” “ Why, Gen- 
eral Washington shell off all de Corn, 
and now he Coéwallis.”—Mass. Spy, Fed. 
28, 1782. W. K. 

WIGGLESWORTH’s “ DAY OF DOOM:’’— 
Thorp’s Catalogue for 1834, Part III, 
“736, Day of Doom, a Poem. 12 mo. 
38. 1666. SArbliotheca Heberiana; Part 
IV. p. 71. Lot 492. Day of Doomor 
a Description of the Great andlast Judg- 
ment. With a short Discourse about 
Eternity (in verse). Printed by W. G. 
for John Sims; 1673. Watts’ Bibliothe- 
ca Britannica gives title same as last. 
Lond, 12mo, 1676. PLus. 


A CORRECTION. Mount Washington 
and its capture.—In the article published 
in our number for February, page 80, 
line 18 from the top, the reader will 
please erase the words “the younger,” 
which lead to an erroneous inpression as 
to the family of the author. Epiror, 
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AN ANCIENT MOTHER-IN-LAW.—< Lu- 
nenburgh (State of Vermont), August 23, 
1780. Whereas Sarah my Wife has with- 
out just cause, left my bed and board, 
and absented herself from my family, 
and now resides at Westminster, (State 
of Massachusetts): I therefore caution 
all persons from trusting her on my ac- 
count, as I am determined not to pay 
any. debts of her contracting from the 
date hereof. 

“Cursed are they that part man and 
wife—Amen—fraise ye the Lord! As 
the Lord liveth before whom I stand, he 
will judge between my wife and me, and 
between her mother and me, and between 
any who will disturb me or my children, 
and discomfort us, Jacob Emerson.’”’— 
Massachusetts Spy, Sept. 27, 1781. 

W. K. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON.—The follow- 
ing letter of General Hamilton is not 
included in his printed correspondence. 
It may be of interest to your readers. 

D. V. 
“ Albany April 12, 1795. 

“Dear Sir:—The last post but one, 
brought me your letter transmitting me 
a certificate of the ‘Freedom of the 
City of New York.’ 

“Among the previous testimonies I 
have received of the approbation of my 
immediate fellow citizens, none is more 
acceptable or more flattering to me than 
that which I now acknowledge. 

“TI beg you to convey to the ‘ Board’ 
the expression of my high sense of the 
honour they have done me (which I shall 
be happy in every opportunity of mani- 
festing) as well as of my sincere respect 
for themselves.” 
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“ With true friendship and regard 
“T have the honour to be Dr. Sir 
“ Your very Obedt. Servant, 
“ Alexander Hamilton. 
“Richard Varick Esqr 
“ Mayor of the City of New York.” 


CONNECTICUT YANKEES.—In the year 
1771 a party from the Colony of Connec- 
ticut crossed into Pennsylvania, to take 
possession of the disputed land at Wy- 
oming. A number of letters printed in 
the Pennsylvania Archives describes the 
intruders as Yankees. I append a few 
specimens : Thompson to Van Campen, 
July 3. “The Yankys were coming soon” 
Van Campen to Tilghman, July 4: “the 
Yankes are about”—“there are great 
matters in hand with the Yankes” 
Thompson to Stewart, July 5: “ the Yan- 
ky’s coming” Zilghman to Shippen, July 
23: “The number of the Yankees as 
they are called, is reported to be in- 
creased to 160.” Tilghman to Shippen 
and Gordon, July 26: “the Block house 
is infested by four different Camps of 
the Yankees.” 

PETERSFIELD. 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES.—A number of 
Pyramids stand on the banks of the Ti- 
aogo, which is a branch of the Susque- 
hanna, between two and three hundred 
miles from Philadelphia. The place is 
called Assennissing—that is, Standing 
Stones. There was formerly a large Del- 
aware Indian town (which in the year 
1763 was taken, ransacked and burnt by 
the Mohawks) standing there; some re- 
mains of which are yet to be seen. The 
smallest of those Pyramids are about four- 
teen or fifteen, but the largest about fifty 
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feet high. ‘They are not all of one form, 
some being round, some oval, and some 
square; but most of them are oval at the 
base. They go up regular in the form of a 
Pyramid ; they are not so smooth as a 
common stone wall, but appear as if they 
were made by unskillful masons, and 
seems to have been done with lime-mor- 
tar, but are much weather-beaten, and 
open in the joints, as if they could be 
taken to pieces, and seem in many places 
without as if daubed with lime. Ata 
small distance below them are a parcel 
of stones which are of the same sort as 
the Pyramids, soft and of a dark bluish 
color when broken, but are not lime 
stone. They don’t appear to stand upon 
any rocks, but to have their foundation 
laid upon the ground. Several have 
large flat stones on the top of them, as 
if put there to keep off the rain, which 
project from four to six inches over, and 
the largest have stones on them of two 
feet square and a proportionable thick- 
ness. ‘Though these Pyramids don’t ap- 
pear as if they were formed here by 
nature, but made by the hands of men, 
yet the Indians can give no account of 
them —Pennsylvania Chronicle, April 18, 
1768, W. K. 
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LONG ISLAND INDIANS.—On a short 
excursion trip which I made in Septem- 
ber, 1875, to the southern coast of Long 
Island, I visited, south of the village of 
West Moriches, the western bank of the 
large Moriches Inlet, also called Moriches 
Creek. There I met the farming and 
fishing remnants of the Poospdtuk tribe, 
who at the present time number about 
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twenty families, and are to some extent 
intermarried with negroes. The same 
is found to be the case with the Chinna- 
cock Indians, who live about ten miles 
further east, right on the coast. On 
Moriches Creek I met two men who pos- 
sessed all the characteristics of pure blood 
Indians; a cinnamon complexion, long 
straight hair, and that peculiar expression 
in their looks which might be appropri- 
ately termed “savage quietude.” One 
of them, a stout man, about 50 years of 
age and born at the railroad station of 
Manor, or Manorville, otherwise called 
Piinksole(as he said), gave me the three fol- 
lowing words, which formed all the stock 
of the paternal Algoénkin dialect left in 
his recollection: to bi ni hank you, sir; 
sktk saake;metchik Zand turtle. I confess 
that these terms may give rise to lingu- 
istic doubts. The informant said, that 
no other Poospatuck remembered any 
words of the old Indian tongue but he. 
Can anybody tell if these Indians 
formed a portion of the Unquachogs? 
what time they are first mentioned in 
local history and what is recorded of 
them? A. S. G. 


PHILAGATHOS.—Who was “ Philagath- 
os,” the author of a “ Poem Commem- 
orative of Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell,” 
three of the Judges of Charles I., (8vo. 
pp. 28, Boston, 1793)? A. H. H. 


JOHN BACON, A BOSTON Boy.— In 
the March number of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, p. 635, the author of the interest- 
ing article on the “College of New 
Jersey,” mentions “ John Bacon, a Bos- 
ton boy, who afterwards became disting- 
uished as a member of the Continental 
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Congress, a United States Senator, and 
the Chief Justice of New Hampshire,” 
&c. What is the authority for that state- 
ment ? A. H. H. 


WAS MILES STANDISH A ROMANIST ? — 
Of late there has been much discussion 
concerning the religious views of Miles 
Standish. Was he a Roman Catholic? 
In this connection the following provis- 
ion of the Charter of Nov. 3d, 1620, 
should be considered: 

“Wee should be loath that any Person 
should be permitted to pass that Wee 
suspected to affect the superstition of 
the Chh of Rome. We do hereby declare 
that it is our Will and Pleasure that none 
be permitted to pass in any Voyage from 
Time to time to be made into the said 
Country, but such as shall first have 
taken the Oathe of Supremacy.” az- 
ard I., p. 117. Cape Cop. 


VOYAGES OF THE FRENCH EMIGRANTS, 
—Can some one give me information 
as to where I can find the following en- 
titled brochure ? 

“ Voyages, adventures and situation of 
the French Emigrants from the year ’89 
to 99, by Alady. Lexington, Ky.” 

This is written I think by Mad. Wal- 
deman Mentelle, one of the French col- 
onists of Gallipolis, O., who afterwards 
removed to Lexington, Ky. 

Joun M. Newton. 


BootH FAMILY.— Will some reader 
please give the etymology of the name 
“ BooTtH?” 

Charles Booth, a member of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, settled in the bounds of 
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Chester Meeting, Chester Co., Pa.,—now 
Delaware Co.,—prior to 1713, and so far 
as known had three children, Mary, 
Lydia, and Jonathan. When did Chas. 
Booth first settle in Chester? Where 
did he emigrate from? Where are his 
progeny? Was he related to the Robt. 
Booth who settled in Bethel, Delaware 
Co., Pa., in 1713, and if so, how were they 
related ? Joun T. Booru. 


Wyoming, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


LE PETIT CENSEUR.—A French news- 
paper, conducted by M. Didot, entitled 
Le Petit Censeur, made its appearance 
in the city of New York, July, 1805, and 
attracted considerable attention. The 
following is a sample of the editor’s curi- 
ous prospectus, written in the form of a 
dialogue between a Printer and the Au- 
thor :—‘ Author: Do you imagine I am to 
keep a little canoe, at White Hall, to run 
after the vessels, as they enter the river, 
to snatch authentic intelligence, and pub- 
lish it one day to contradict it the next? 
No, Sir: I’ll invent news in my study, 
and don’t you think I have sufficient 
talents to set kings a fighting at pleasure, 
bring fleets together and confer the vic- 
tory on the flag I like best; create tem- 
pests and other untoward events, kill and 
revive many, and divorce princes and 
princesses, &c.” 

How many numbers of the Censeur 
were printed ? W. K. 

CHASTELLUX MEMOIRS.—In_ Rich’s 
Bibliotheca Americana Novo, there is a 
record of a “ Voyage de Newport a Phil- 
adelphie, Albany, &c., Quarto, pp. 188, 
de l’Imprimerie Royal del’Escadre, New- 
port, R. IL,” and the following note: 
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The Marquis de Chastellux caused twen- 
ty-four copies of this journal to be print- 
ed at a press on board one of the ships 
of the French Squadron at Newport. It 
consists of only that part which forms 
the first volume of the edition of Paris 
of 1786, comprising his travels in the 
winter of 1780-1, and was printed, he 
says, to avoid the work of making Ms. 
copies to send to his friends in Europe. 
Is there any copy of this literary curi- 
osity in this country? |§HIsTORICAL. 


WILLIAM EusTIS.—What was the date 
of his resignation as Secretary of War, 
or removal, as it might more properly be 
called, from President Madison’s Cab- 
inet? His last official note, which we 
have seen, was to General Dearborn, 
dated “War Department, December 18, 
1812.” James Monroe, then Secretary 
of State, performed the duties of Secre- 
tary of War between the time of the re- 
tirement of Doctor Eustis (so-called 
from having been a Hospital Surgeon in 
the Revolution) and the accession of 
General John Armstrong, who was con- 
firmed by the Senate as Secretary of 
War, January 13, 1813. From these 
data, it appears probable that Eustis re- 
signed about December 20, 1812; but 
we cannot positively fix that as the date. 
The Assistant Secretary of State at 
Washington says, “that the resignation 
of William Eustis, as Secretary of War, 
does not appear on the files of this De- 
partment,” doubtless because all the rec- 
ords were burned in the vandal confla- 
gration of our Capitol, ordered by Ad- 
miral Cockburn of the British Navy, in 
1814. G. W. C. 
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WAYMOUTH’S VOYAGE, 1605.—It is a 
noticeable fact that of four copies of this 
very rare tract known to exist, three are in 
America, of which two in New York. 
The fourth is in the Grenville Collection, 
British Museum. It was “written by 
James Rosier, a gentleman employed in 
the voyage.” Where is there any in- 
formation about this writer? PLus. 


LAFAYETTE’S DECORATIONS.—On the 
left breast of the Stevens portrait of Gen- 
eral Lafayette, in the New York Histor- 
ical Society, there is painted a badge with 
three orders suspended. I. That of the 
Cincinnati which needs no description ; 
II. That of St. Michel. This order was 
instituted the rst August, 1469, by Louis 
XI.; in 1665 was restricted by Louis 
XIV. to 100: six from the magistracy, six 
from the clergy, eighty-eight from the 
army. To be admitted, the conditions 
were, to be of the Catholic religion, two 
degrees of nobility, and have held some 
important command or office for ten 
years. The King could, however, con- 
fer it on whom he pleased for eminent 
services rendered to himself or the State. 
The jewel consisted in a cross of gold 
of eight points, enamelled white, four 
fleur de lis in field, and charged with a 
medal, representing St. Michael tramp- 
ing on a dragon. The ribband, black; 
motto, “Immensi tremor oceani.” The 
order was suppressed in 1790, re- 
vived in 1816, and generally given to 
distinguished men; not conferred since 
1830. III. A lozenge shaped gold medal, 
with a relief not distinguishable, on a 
ribband of green. Dr. Cloquet, in his 
“Recollections of the Private Life of 
Lafayette,’ makes no mention of this 
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order among the souvenirs at Lagrange. 
Can any one give information as to this 
decoration ? HIsToRICAL. 

THE JERSEY BLUES.—Mante’s History 
of the late War in America, page 29, de- 
scribing the campaign of 1755, has the 
following: “It was resolved that Gen. 
Shirley should conduct the operations 
against Niagara, with his own regiment, 
Sir William Pepperel’s, the Jersey Blues, 
commanded by Col. Schuyler, and a de- 
tachment of the royal artillery.” And 
again, on page 30: “In the beginning of 
July, the Jersey Blues began their 
march.” 

Is this the earliest mention of the 
Jersey Blues? Did the name originate 
with Schuyler’s regiment ? 

PETERSFIELD. 


MELLEN FAMILY.—Can any of your 
readers furnish information in regard to, 


I. Lieut. Colonel Mellon of Colonel 
Weston’s regiment, who was at the de- 
fense of Fort Schuyler in August, 1777. 
II. Thomas Mellon, a soldier of the war 
of 1812. His musket, captured from a 
Highlander at the battle of New Or- 
leans, was on exhibition at Indepen- 
dence Hall, Philadelphia, as late as 1862; 
it has since disappeared. III. The place 
of interment of the poet Grenville Mellen, 
who died in New York City, September 
5, 1841. He was the oldest son of Chief 
Justice Mellen of Maine. The records 
of Trinity, St. Paul’s, St. John’s, St. 
Mark’s, and the Marble Cemetery have 
been examined without success. III. 
What branch of the family did the two 
soldiers mentioned above belong to? 
G. M. 
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PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN.—A letter 
from France mentions: “That the very 
capital Print of Dr. Franklin which was 
painted by order of his most Christian 
Majesty, is now placed in the Picture- 
Gallery, at Fontainbleau; and that at the 
bottom is the following short, but ex- 
pressive inscription — Homo.”’—Massa- 
chusetts Spy, May 4, 1781. 

Can any of your travelled friends in- 
form us whether this portrait still hangs 
at Fontainebleau ? ARTIST. 
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LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS.—(II. 128.) The law giving 
a double portion of the intestate estate 
to the eldest son was abolished by the 
Act of June 8, 1789. A. H. H. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING RELIC —(I. 
197.) Acomplimentary address to John 
Dickinson, by the Society of Fort St. 
David, was presented at Philadelphia, 
May to, 1768, in a box made of “ Heart 
of Oak.” The following description of 
it from a newspaper of the day may 
interest your readers. 

“The box was finely decorated, and the 
inscription neatly done in letters of gold. 
On the top was represented the cap of 
liberty on a spear, resting on a cypher of 
the letters I. D. Underneath a cypher 
in a semi-circular label, Pro atria. 
Around the whole the following words: 
The Gift of the Governor and Society 
of Fort St. David’s to the Author of the 
Farmer’s Letters, in grateful testimony 
of the very eminent services thereby 
rendered to this Country, 1768. 
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On the inside of the top: The Liber- 
ties of the British Colonies in America 
asserted with Attic Eloquence and Ro- 
man Spirit, by John Dickinson, Esq., 
Barrister at Law.” 

On the inside of the bottom, “ /¢a 
cuiqgue eveniat Vt de Republica meriut.” 
On the outside of the bottom, a sketch 
of Fort St. David’s. MARKET Sr. 

BonsaLu’s Basin.—(I. 129.) John 
Bonsall, a lumber dealer in New York 
City, occupied the wharf between Dey’s 
Dock and Cortlandt Street Dock. This 
wharf was on the line of the present Wash- 
ington street. His place of business was 
known for some time after the Revolu- 
tion as“ Bonsall’s Wharf,” and the Slip 
between the two docks as “Bonsall’s 
Basin.” PETERSFIELD. 

CoLonEL JOHN LASHER—(I. 129.) 
Colonel Lasher has a grandson, Mr. N. 
Lynde Griswold, now living at 58 East 
1oth street, who can give H. P. J. all in- 
formation; also many great-grand-chil- 
dren, the children of his grand-daugh- 
ter, Mrs. P. Lorillard. Being one of them 
I have his miniature, and other relics. 

C. L. KERNOCHAN, 

“STEPHEN HOPKINS OF THE MAY- 
FLOWER. ’—(I. 54.) Savage gives a list of 
descendants. A. H. H. 


THE CHRISTENING OF AMERICA.—(I. 
193.) In the last number of the Maga- 
zine was acurious article on this sub- 
ject, which makes it appear that the name 
“ Francia Antarctica” was applied to 
South America defore the name “ Zerra 
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Sancta Crucis.” The reverse is the truth; 
the latter appears on the map of Ruysch, 
1508. The French generally called 
America “ Nova Francia,” and the map 
of Jerome da Verrazano calls it “ ova 
Gallia.” GOMEZ. 

ORGAN BUILDING IN AMERICA.—(I. 53 
133.) The following extract from the 
narative of Father Sepp, missionary to 
Paraguay, South America, may help to 
settle the question as to the first organ 
built in America. 

H. A. RATTERMAN, Cincinnati, O. 

“Obedience to God commands P. 
Antonio Sepp to quit the nation of the 
three holy kings and to build an organ 
in European fashion.” 

Three full years I had exerted my- 
self in working in the vineyard of the 
Three Holy Kings, in clearing the 
ground, planting and engrafting among 
my Christianized Indians. From many 
other far distant vineyards, apostolic 
vine-growers also sent me twigs and 
stocks to and mingle among 
my older and first-bearing vines. That 
is: In the above mentioned settlement 
I had established a music class, 
and had trained in it for 3 years 
my own Indians and those from other 
cantons. Missionaries employed in dis- 
tant settlements sent me their pupils 
to be trained and 
mental music. To some I taught organ 
playing, to others ‘ pinching’ of the harp 
mounted with double strings; others 
learned to play the tiorba, guitar and 
violin; others the clarinet and the 
reed - pipe. But this not all; 
in several settlements the Indians were 
apprenticed by me to construct musical 
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instruments themselves, and some have 
indeed become masters of the craft 
and know perfectly well how to put upa 
clavicordium, finish a harp, or bore out 
the body of a flute or reed-pipe. A few 
days ago I ordered a large gimlet for 
this purpose at the locksmith’s shop. 
But we were still deficient of the main 
instrument of all music; that is of a 
goad organ. A Spanish ship had in 
1700 landed in Buenos Ayres a Dutch- 
made organ worth 1ooo rixdollars in 
Holland, and costing as much as 5000 
rixdollars at the landing place ; but this 
organ remained in the Collegium in 
Buenos Ayres and we derived no profit 
from it for our cantons. This benefit 
been denied to us, the venerable Fa- 
ther Provincial Laurus Nujiez ordered 
me to build a similar organ in Euro- 
pean style. At our village of the Holy 
Three Kings we were altogether defi- 
cient of all the materials needed for the 
purpose, but since Rev. Father Francis- 
cus de Azebedo at the //apua nation was 
well provided with lead,tin and wire, 
which are the most indispensable requi- 
sites for this kind of work, I repaired 
there at once and set myself up as an 
organ builder, more through blind obed- 
ience to Religion than from any in- 
ward vocation to this manufacturing art. 
This organ had to be larger than that at 
the hall of the large Congregation at In- 
golstadt (Bavaria). Azebedo furnished 
me with a quantity of tin plates, bought of 
Spaniards settled here, from which to 
cast my organ pipes, but their font did 
not suffice for the construction of the 
largest pipes belonging to the swd-dass 
register. But hard necessity rendered 
me inventive. From the excelient ce- 
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dar-wood which grows in_ profusion 
around this place, I ordered thin plates 
or veneers to be sawed, glued them to- 
gether with thin parchment, gave them 
the requisite length, width and thickness 
applied keys to them, and lo! the ce- 
dar-wood, silent for so long a period, 
commenced to roar, grumble and cry, so 
that the Fathers and the Indians in ad- 
miration ejaculated: Victor! Victor! 
Father Antoniss ! (which is the Spanish 
term for Vivat! Vivat/) ‘They were as- 
tonished at the contest inaugurated be- 
tween the clear-voiced tin-pipes and the 
low -tuned, grumbling cedar-pipes, a 
thing never heard of before in Para- 
guaria. 

They were, moreover, astounded at 
the fact that the clumsy human foot 
could become an instrument in_play- 
ing the organ, and was thus associ- 
ated to the pliable and ingeniously work- 
ing fingers of the hand by Mother Na- 
ture, as their companion and helpmate; 
neither could they conceive how the 
pipes could be made to resound by the 
motion of the feet. But when I exhib- 
ited to them the secretly concealed tiny 
iron wires, which communicated with 
the wind-chamber, they exulted - in 
praise over the ingenuity of the con- 
trivance, which had heretofore been to- 
tally unknown in these countries. Not 
less puzzled were they when they saw 
that the pulling out of the register knobs 
changed the tune altogether. The or- 
gan was pitched to the height of the cor- 
net-tune. Thus I built at the expense 
of our own settlement an European or- 
gan, which will for many a day praise the 
Three Holy Kings in whose Church it 
has been placed. 








MARCH PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Regular Monthly Meeting was 
held in the Hall of the Society, Tuesday 
evening, March 6th, 1877, the President, 
Frederic de Peyster, LL. D. in the Chair. 

The usual reports were submitted: 
that of the Librarian contained an an- 
nouncement of the presentation by 
Messrs. E. Ellery and Edward H. Ander- 
son, sons of the late Dr. Henry J. Ander- 
son, of three hundred and ninety two 
objects of interest to the Museum. 
These articles were collected by Dr. An- 
derson in his tour through the East in 
the years 1847 and 1848, and are chiefly 
Egyptian. ‘The Society has been pre- 
viously indebted to Dr. Anderson for 
the magnificent wooden sarcophagus and 
the mummy, now so prominent in the 
museum, and for thirty-nine smaller arti- 
cles of rare antiquity. In all, the An- 
derson collection comprises four hun- 
dred and thirty-four specimens, a foun- 
dation for a museum in itself. With this 
generous donation added to the Abbott 
collection, which includes eleven hun- 
dred and twenty-seven articles, the So- 
ciety now possesses fifteen hundred and 
fifty-one objects in the department of 
Egyptian antiquities alone. The Amer- 
ican collection of antiquities has never yet 
been thoroughly displayed, the available 
space in the Library Room and galleries 
being insufficient for the purpose. 

The Art Gallery of the Society is well 
known to its members if not to the gen- 
eral.public It now contains six hun- 
dred and ninety objects, which form the 
largest permanent collection ever exhib- 
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ited on this continent. Europeans who 
occasionally visit the building are 
amazed at the extent and value of 
this collection, and Americans returning 
from tours in England and the continent 
are surprised to find how well it com- 
pares with any but the Royal or Nation- 
al Galleries abroad. A few weeks since 
Signor Castillani, whose gathered treas- 
ures are now attracting attention in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, lingered 
long and lovingly over the exhibition in 
the Historical Society building, com- 
mending picture after picture, and stat- 
ing that some of them are of the finest 
specimens of their several artists that he 
had ever met with. The need of a more 


northerly, central and accessible loca- 


tion is felt more and more each day. 

Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock read 
a memorial notice of the late Professor 
Henry B. Smith, of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary of New York, a mem- 
ber of the Society, prepared at the re- 
quest of the Executive Committee, for 
inscription on the minutes. This me- 
moir, reciting the services of this 
eminent professor and divine in theo- 
logic history, we print in full. 

According to the practice of the So- 
ciety, the President of the United States 
was elected an honorary member. 

The paper of the evening was a 
learned and elaborate sketch entitled 
“Cardinal Ximénes and America,” by 
the Reverend Father P. F. Dealy, S. J. 
It treated of the origin, rise, and won- 
derful power of this remarkable man, 
in his trifold capacity of monk, prelate, 
and regent. 

At its close the thanks of the Society 
were voted to the orator. 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE 
OF PROFESSOR HENRY B. SMITH, D.D. 
Read by Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., 

before the N. Y. Hist. Soc., March 6, 1877. 

Fourteen years ago we mourned the loss and 
embalmed the memory of Edward Robinson: 
clarum et venerabile nomen. To-day we mourn 
another kindred loss, and embalm a kindred 
memory. 

This bereavement is premature. There should 
have been at least ten years more of sober, steady, 
solid work. But the blade was too keen for its 
scabbard. It seems an enormous waste. Only 
we do not know what calls there may be for 
service where blades are never sheathed : and so 
we stand dumb once more before this tremendous 
mystery of death, equalled only by this other tre- 
mendous mystery of life, 

Henry Boynton Smith was born in Portland, 
Maine, Nov., 21, 1815, not quite sixty-two years 
ago. He began life auspiciously in a happy home, 
in that beautiful eastern metropolis, noted for its 
intelligence and refinement; the birthplace of 
the poet Longfellow, the residence for many years 
of Payson, Cummings, Daveis, Preble, Greenleaf, 
Fessenden, Shepley, and others like them, ac- 
complished divines, scholars, advocates, jurists 
and statesmen. His pastor was Dr. Ichabod 
Nichols, a courtly, cultured, gracious Christian 
gentleman. He could not have been born into 
a better atmosphere. He was a bright boy, of 
sunny, cheerful temper, and winsome ways; of 
ready wit, eager and quick to learn, 

He graduated at Bowdoin College@in 1834, in 
the same class with Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, of Con- 
stantinople, also a Portland boy and his life-long 
friend. Of the same College generation were 
Dr. Daniel R. Goodwin, of Philadelphia, two 
years before him; President William H. Allen 
of Girard College, and Professor Samuel Harris 
of New Haven, one year before him; Dr. George 
L. Prentiss, afterwards his colleague here, one 
year after him; and Governor John A. Andrew 
of Massachusetts, and Dr. Benjamin F. Barker 
of this city, three years after him. So I think it 
always is in history, as in the firmament above 
us, the stars are clustered in constellations. 
What students do for one another is sometimes 
quite equal to what is done for them by their 
teachers. The President of the College in young 
Smith’s time was Dr. William Ailen, one of whose 
daughters he afterwards married. 

His more pronounced religious life began in 
College ; this determined his choice of a profes- 
sion. He studied theology at Bangor and An- 
dover, was tutor for a year at Bowdoin, and then 
spent nearly two years in Germany, chiefly at the 
Universities of Halle and Berlin, where he came 
in close contact with such men as Tholuck and 
Neander. Philosophy and history were already 
his favorite studies. 
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He came back to the United States with the 
stamp of superior scholarship indelibly set upon 
him. For one year, from 1840 to 1841, he had 
charge of the senior class at Bowdoin, while the 
new President, Dr. Leonard Woods, was absent 
in Europe. In 1842 he was settled over a Con- 
gregational Church in the little village of West 
Amesbury, Massachusetts. Even by that plain 
people he was equally beloved and admired. But 
he had suffered from epilepsy ; his constitution 
was delicate, and his impulses and aptitudes de- 
cidedly scholastic. From 1845 to 1847 he gave 
instruction in Hebrew at Andover, without giv- 
ing up his pastorate ; and then, having resigned 
the pastorate, took the Chair of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Amherst College, succeeding 
Professor Nathan W. Fiske, who had recently 
died, where he new lies buried, in Jerusalem, 

His career at Amherst answered, and more 
than answered, the early promise. Men, now 
distinguished in the higher walks of scholarship 
and thought, still feel the magnetism of his touch, 
and are still in motion towards the goal he set for 
them. Those were, perhaps, his most brilliant 
days. Afterwards he was deeper, broader, 
stronger ; but never more athletic and inspiring. 
I well remember his appearance at Andover in 
the autumn of 1849, when he gave his capital ad- 
dress on The Relations of Faith and Philosophy. 
His fine face was radiant; his slight frame sur- 
charged and dilated with thought and feeling ; 
and his clean-cut, ringing English was iike the 
voice of a trumpet, saying “Come up hither.” 

The year following brought him to New York, 
known personally to only two or three of them 
thatvoted for him. I will not say he had 
outgrown New England. | In any other section 
of the country it would have been all the same. 
The time had come for a field, and a reputation, 
as broad as the continent. Here in the most 
cosmopolitan of our American cities, real metrop- 
olis, not of commerce only, but of politics, of 
science, of letters, and of art, he found a con- 
genial and responsive home. He passed over 
also from the Congregational to the Presbyterian 
fold. He did this easily, not because he cared 
little for either of them, but because he loved 
them both, as, indeed, in the largeness of his 
charity, he loved all who loved the Lord. 

The Union Theological Seminary, already 
strong in the world-wide reputation of its chief 
Professor, Dr. Edward Robinson, dates a new 
epoch in its history from the advent of Dr. Henry 
B. Smith. From 1850 to 1854 he occupied the 
Chair of Church History, making history a sci- 
ence, teaching history as it was then taught no- 
where else among us. At the end of these four 
years he was carried by acclamation into the 
Chair of Systematic Theology. But here, too 
the historic spirit and method dominated. The 
Person of Christ, instead of absolute Divine de- 
termination, was the centre of his system. How 
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he handied this system only his pupils fully know. 
For subtlety of analysis, for sharpness of defini- 
tion, for comprehensiveness and breadth of treat- 
ment, for vital push of intense personal convic- 
‘tion, he has had but few equals. To say he knew 
how to teach, would not adequately describe 
him. Teaching with him was not so much an 
art asan instinct. Reason, says Tertullian, is a 
kind of internal conversation. Professor Smith 
always made the impression of having first per- 
suaded himself of whatever he had occasion to 
teach others. In no bad sense of the word would 
I call him sceptical; but evidently some of his 
most sacred beliefs were trophies, and not tradi- 
tions. Having conquered for himself, he could 
lead others to victory. 

As a preacher, it was not the fashion to 
praise him much. His voice was not strong 
enough for large popular assemblies. But his 
matter was always rich, his style felicitous, 
and his whole manner inimitably hisown.  Cul- 
tivated and thoughtful people always heard him 
gladly. 

His learning was encyclopaedic. His studies 
led him out over vast territories. What he knew, 
he knew exactly, thoroughly, positively. And 
what he had once learned he appeared never to 
have forgotten. This was greatly to his advan- 
tage in all emergencies. As Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1863, the opulence, variety, 
and aptness of his addresses were a surprise 
even to some who thought they had known him 
well. 

The re-union, in 1871, of the long divided Pres- 
byterian Church is, in great part, one of the mon- 
uments of his genius. He made such statements 
of doctrine, statements so precise, so luminous, so 
fair, that good men saw where they stood to- 
gether, and where, without reproach or contro- 
versy, they might stand apart. The opening ser- 
mon preached by him before the General As- 
sembly at Dayton, Ohio, in 1864, on Christian 
Union and Ecclesiastical Reunion, made it almost 
certain that the days of separation were num- 
bered. 

Of other monuments it is hardly time as yet to 
speak. In 1859 he founded Zhe American The- 
ological Review, which, after one or two changes, 
was united with Zhe Princeton Repertory in 1872. 
Besides many valuable articles contributed by 
him, the department of ‘‘ Theological and Liter- 
ary Intelligence” was peculiarly his own. He 
published a great deal first and last; but I am 
sure he spent altogether too much of his time 
and strength in editing, though with many and 
great improvements, the works of others. His 
Gieseler and Hagenbach have done admirable 
service, but the world would have been the gain- 
er had he put forth, in the same direction, inde- 
pendent works of his own. 

His tabular Church History, published in 1859, 
is a condensed embodiment of what he accom- 
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plished in that department. Under the head of 
‘* General Characteristics,” he gives, with great 
felicity, the gist of the whole matter. But he 
himself was looking forward to the publication 
of his theological lectures as the opus magnum 
of his life. While in full working power, he 
was in no haste to bring the great and growing 
mass of his material into its final shape ; and 
when at last he resigned his Chair, his strength 
was no longer equal to the task. His notes, it 
may be, are sufficiently full and finished to be 
edited without injustice to his reputation. We 
shall know bye and bye, when the cloud has 
lifted a little from his home. Much use might, 
no doubt, be made of the note-books of his 
pupils. 

But if this should fail, all is not lost. Hundreds 
of Christian scholars, in all quarters of the globe, 
are reproducing the lessons of his class-room. 
Through each one of these, other hundreds are 
reached, and will yet be reached, till his influ- 
ence shall have exceeded all measurable bounds. 
Who will venture to say that the Anselms and 
Abelards of the Middle Age have done more by 
their writings than they did, and are doing still, 
by their contact with living men? Who knows 
how much of what we call human learning is 
floating down on the tide of oral tradition ? 

Dr. Smith was for a long time an invalid. 
Frail at the strongest, he broke down entirely in 
the winter of 1868, and was never quite himself 
again. A yearand a half he spent abroad, in 
Germany, in Italy, in Greece, visiting also Egypt, 
Sinai, Palestine ard Constantinople. Resuming 
work in the Seminary in the autumn of 1870, 
again he faltered, and again he rallied, tillin 1874, 
in great bitterness of disappointment, he finally 
resigned his Chair. He was, however, at the 
same time made Professor Emeritus, and ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Apologetics. ‘Twice he un- 
dertook his work in this new department, but 
each time broke down under it. But still he 
hoped, and still there remained so much of vital 
ity, that, in the autumn of 1876, he was chosen 
Lecturer on the. Ely Foundation, and expected to 
be ready for the service at the time appointed. 
Towards the end of December he took a severe 
cold, from which he never recovered. Others 
may have been apprehensive in regard to the re- 
sult, but he himself apparently wag not expect- 
ing to die so soon. Once he spoke of having 
ceased to cumber himself with the things of this 
world, but that was all. He died on Wednesday 
morning, February the seventh, 1877. 

What now shall be his epitaph? I will not 
write: Here lies a man who was‘without self- 
consciousness, and without ambition. Such epi- 
taph would not be true, and would not be cred- 
itable, if true. Let this be written: Here lies 
an intrepid Christian scholar, who accepted life 
as a battle, and went into it afraid of none but 
God, afraid of nothing but sin. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


A HISTORY OF NEW SWEDEN, OR THE 
SETTLEMENTS ON THE RIVER DELAWARE, by 
IsRAEL ACRELIUS, Provost of the Swedish 
Churches in America. Translated from the 
Swedish, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
WiLiiaM M. REyYNoLps, D. D. 8vo, pp. 458. 
Publication Fund of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1876. 

This volume, the eleventh of the series, isa 
translation of the ‘Description of the Former 
and Present Condition of the Swedish Churches 
in what was called New Sweden, afterwards New 
Netherland, but at the present time Pennsylva- 
nia, together with the adjacent places on the River 
de la Ware, West Jersey, and New Castle Coun- 
ty, in North America,” published at Stockholm 
in 1759. Thetranslation of this simple narrative 
of the early beginnings of the Scandinavian em- 
igration to America, which has of late years in- 
creased in such vast proportion, is the realization 
of a long expressed desire of American histori- 
cal students. This first Swedish colony in the 
Western World was the conception of Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1624, when, as the introduction to the 
work before us informs us, this far-seeing, saga- 
cious monarch sought to found in the New World 
a free State, where the liberty of conscience, 
then imperilled in the Old, should be forever se- 
cure; new wars, however, diverted the great 
soldier from his purpose, and it was not till after 
his death that his prime minister, wise councillor 
and friend, Axel Oxenstiern, carried his plans to 
execution, 

The right of settlement on the Delaware was 
a subject of dispute between the Swedes and the 
Netherlanders, who had already visited the coun- 
try, while the English also put in a formidable 
claim of priority of discovery. On the decline 
of Swedish power, the Swedish settlement fell 
under the sway of Holland, but the interest of 
the Swedish people in their far distant colony 
outlived the severance of political bonds, and 
close relations were maintained for a long period. 
It is of the history of these relations that the 
narrative of fhe pastor mainly treats, although 
there are numerous interesting descriptions of 
the early habits of the colony, and of the first 
establishment of iron furnaces and steel works 
on this continent. The list of books in the 
Swedish language, sent out at the king’s expense 
for the use of the mission, is of bibliographic 
value. It is needless to say that the volume is 
edited with conscientious care. 


AMERIKAS FORENEDE STATERS HIS- 
TORIE, Tre delarne, 12mo. Chicago, 1874- 


1876. (History of the United States of Amer- 
ica. In three parts, t2mo. Chicago. Office 
of the ‘‘Scandinavian Periodical,” 1874 1876. 
With a map of the United States.) 

This historical handbook is written by a Nor- 
wegian in the Danish language, in a succinct and 
very readable style, and is divided into three parts, 
each of which treats of one of the great historical 
periods through which our country has passed. 
The first volume embodies the time of the colo- 
nization of the country and the revolutionary war, 
together with statistical remarks on the several 
States of the Union down to the present time. 
The second volume describes the events that oc- 
curred from 1783 to the commencement of the 
civil war, and carefully records all the consti- 
tutional changes of the Union as well as of the 
States, the struggles of the political parties and 
the gradual increase of foreign immigration. 
Only the third volume bears the name of its 
author, David Monrad Schoyen, on the title page. 
This part treats only of the civil war, and is per- 
haps the most fascinating of all the three for the 
general reader, and as Mr. Schoyen does not side 
with one or the other party there is truth and 
On the whole, 


impartiality throughout his book. 
this History, of about 200 pages each volume, isa 
fair attempt to popularize our history in the minds 
of a northern people which annually sends to our 
shores over 2,000 of the most industrious and thrif- 


ty laborers, mainly employed in mining and 
farming. For them this handbook is a welcome 
gift to instruct themselves after working hours in 
the wondrous developments of our broad land, 
and to acquaint them with the peculiarities of the 
Anglo-American mind. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BUNKER HILL 
MONUMENT ASSOCIATION DURING THE FIRST 
CENTURY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
IcA, by GEORGE WASHINGTON WARREN. 
With illustrations. 8vo, pp. 42. James R. 
Oscoop & Co. Boston, 1877. 

After the noble oration of Daniel Webster in 
1825, when Lafayette was one of the audience, 
and again in 1843, there would not seem to be 
much left to be said about the battle of Bunker 
Hill, or the glorious dead who lie beneath the 
granite obelisk which recalls the famous seven- 
teenth of June, 1775. The purpose of the pres- 
ent elegant volume is to preserve every thing of 
minor interest connected with the event itself, and 
its various commemorations, including the fa- 
mous centennial celebration, which opened the 
new century with an exuberance of national 
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pride and patriotic sentiment, which was of hap- 
piest augury to the peace and harmony of the 
Republic. Many of the illustrations are orig- 
inal ; some of them admirable. 


THE FLEETS OF THE WORLD — THE 
GALLEY PERIOD. By FOXHALL A. PARKER, 
Commodore, U.S. Navy. 8vo, pp. 235. D. 
VAN NOSTRAND. New York, 1876. 

This volume, dedicated by the gallant Com- 
modore to his brother seamen of every clime, is 
the result of an effort to bring together in a con- 
nected form the annals of the naval combats of 
the world, grouped in a manner to convey a 
clear idea of the progress of naval architecture 
and marine warfare. This the initial volume 
takes up the galley period, from the primitive 
junk of the Chinese to the heavy oared ships of 
the Spanish Armada, which, tossed by storms 
and harried by the English lighter fleet, came 
to grief on the Channel coast in 1558. In this 
rapid sketch the classical student will find a sea- 
man’s review of the great sea fight off Salamis, 
when the Grecian Triremes utterlv destroyed 
the vast fleet of Xerxes, and saved Greece from 
the Persian invasion; and here also the story of 
the not less famous engagement of Actium, when 
Octavius wrested from Antony the dominion of 
a world, In these interesting pages we learn 
what manner of crafts were those, with dragon 
prows, with which the Norse Vikings carried 
terror up every stream in Western Europe, and 
perhaps first explored our own hemisphere. 

We heartily commend this volume to youthful 
readers. Books conveying picturesque views of 
continuous interest are invaluable to the stu- 
dent, impressing the memory through the imag- 
ination. The style of the Commodore is grace- 
ful, his technical judgment seems to us just, and 
the general handling of the subject attractive. 


BI-CENTENARY OF THE BURNING OF 
PROVIDENCE IN 1676. Defense of the Rhode Is- 
land System of the treatment of the Indians, and 
of Civil and Religious Liberty. An Address de- 
livered before the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, April 10, 1876, by ZACHARIAH AL- 
LEE, LL. D. 8vo, pp. 34. Providence, 1876. 
This is a very pretty fight as it stands, in which 

we feel no disposition to take a hand. The 

learned author draws a strong contrast between 
the different systems of polity of the Massachu- 
setts colony and the little Rhode Island settle- 
ment. The one he styles an attempt by the 
hard Puritans of Plymouth Rock ‘to establish 

a Jewish caste and system of combined ecclesi- 

astical and civil laws for the government of man- 

kind in the New World ;” the other as ‘the 

Mission of Roger Williams to carry out practi- 
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cally the Christian’s doctrine of peace and good 
will to men, not only to the Indians, but to all 
his fellow men on earth.” 

The comparison is just; but in justice to the 
Jews, it should be remembered that the severity 
of their law was absolutely necessary to their 
self preservation, surrounded as they were by 
hostile nations. Only by sternest law, and most 
vigorous application, have such small races as 
the Hebrew or Spartan been able to preserve 
their autonomy. The Puritans had no such excuse. 
The pages of the early history of New England 
are stained in blood. The treacherous capture 
of Miantinomo, his trial and conviction by 
the Convocation of Ministers at Boston, and his 
death by what Dr. Allen calls their ‘“ clerical de- 
cree,” are related and condemned. 


THE PROGRESS, OF PROVIDENCE, A 
CENTENNIAL ADDRESS TO THE CITIZENS OF 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., by Hon. SAMUEL GREENE 
ARNOLD, With a Poem, by GEORGE WILLIAM 
Pettres. Delivered July 4, 1876. (City doc- 
ument No. 33.) 8vo, pp. 55. 

This is a rapid summary of the history of the 
Rhode Island capital, from the time when, in 
June, 1636, Roger Williams and his five com- 
panions crofsed the Seekonk to Slate Rock, and 
sailing up the Moshassuck, gave the name of 
Providence to a sheltering cove, near which he 
landed. The centennial student will note with 
satisfaction the glorious part played by the Rhode 
Island Colony in the struggle for liberty. The 
people of Providence were first among those 
who displayed a spirit of resistance; and of all 
the Governors only one, Samuel Ward of Rhode 
Island, utterly refused to take the oath to sus- 
tain the Stamp Act. To the honor of Provi- 
dence, be it forever remembered, that while she 
remembered her own rights, she did not forget 
those of others, and that as early as 1774 her 
people voted in town meeting that the General 
Assembly be petitioned to declare that “all ne- 
groes born in the Colony shall be free after a cer- 
tain age, and to prohibit any further importa- 
tion of slaves.” 

We cannot assent, however, to the claim of the 
distinguished historian, that to ‘‘ Providence is 
due the honor of priority in recommending a 
Continental Congress (May 17, 1774). Four years 
before (June 2, 1770), the New York Committee 
of Correspondence, dissatisfied with the unequal 
observance of the non-importation agreements, 
addressed circular letters to the cities of all the 
neighboring colonies, inviting them to send depu- 
ties to Norwalk, Connecticut, on the 18th of same 
month ; ‘‘ the deputies to be empowered by their 
different constituents to communicate without 
reserve their respective sentiments, and to adopt 
one general system for the benefit of the whole.” 
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This was the germ of the American Union. Mr. 
Pettes must excuse our silence. We are not judges 
of poetry. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS OF HON. 
CLARK JILLSON, MAYOR OF WORCESTER, 
delivered before the City Council December 
29,1876. 8vo., pp. 19. CHARLES HAMILTON, 
Worcester, 1876. 

This account of the progress of Worcester is 
a satisfactory testimonial to the intelligence and 
activity of its people. The honorable gentle- 
man, the author, is more widely known as the first 
President of the Sons of Vermont, in which ca- 
pacity he delivered an address to that Society in 
1874. 

CELEBRATION BY THE INHABITANTS 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., OF THE CENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE, July 4, 1876, to which are added 
historical and chronological notes. 8vo., pp. 
146. Printed by the order of the City Coun- 
cil. Worcester, 1876. 

The centennial contribution of Worcester to 
our national history. No man could have been 
more appropriately invited to deliver the oration 
on,this interesting occasion than the gentleman 
to whom we owe the scholarly and elegant ad- 
dress which is the interesting feature of this 
volume. The name of Thomas is indissolubly 
connected with Worcester, and Judge Benj. F. 
Thomas is a worthy descendant of that vener- 
able author, printer, publisher and antiquarian, 
Isaiah Thomas, whose name is a household word 
with historians and bibliophiles. Besides pas- 
sages of brilliant and lofty thought, the student 
of our institutions will find philosophic opinions 
on the origin, nature and future of our govern- 
ment, the natural result of mature wisdom and 
judicial study, which give to this oration a merit 
and value beyond that which we are accustomed 
to hear on such occasions. 

The New York reader will find with pleasure 
the opinion of Judge Thomas that it is to her 
Legislature and probably to her great statesman, 
Hamilton, that the country was indebted for the 
‘* first suggestion of a national government with 
sovereign powers,” and the success of the exper- 
iment of 1789 after the failure of the Confedera- 
tion, 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF GALVESTON. 
SERIES, No. 1. REMINISCENCES THE 
TEXAS REPUBLIC. 
before the Historical Society of Galveston, 
December 15, 1875, by ASHBEL SMITH, with a 


OF 


Annual Address delivered 
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preliminary notice of the Historical Society of 


Galveston. 8vo., pp. 82. Published by the 

Society, Galveston, Texas, 1876. 

The generation now passing from the stage 
remember well the day when the annexation of 
Texas was the one all important question. In- 
deed the act itself was the beginning of a policy 
of continental expansion which, appalling asit 
appeared to those who then believed that our 
State system would not endure sucha strain, is 
now the accepted irrevocable policy of the people 
of the United States, and the government, of the 
weakness of which there were many complaints, 
has proved, as was quaintly remarked by a 
rival and friend of Mr, Ashbel Smith (the late 
Andrew J. Hamilton), “strong enough for com- 
mon uses.” 

As Mr. Smith was immediately connected, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the annexation, his state- 
ments will be read with interest, and even those 
who care nothing for the merits of the old con- 
troversy will find in the perusal of this inaugural 
pamphlet of a society (to which we wish all suc- 
cess,) instruction and profit. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE VERMONT ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, 
January 17, 1877, by JOHN MATTOCKs. 
pp. 23. BEACH, BARNARD & Co., Chicago, 
1877. 

The Vermonters carry their spirit with them; 
the spirit born in the pure ether of, the blue 
hills. The present is quite a dashing sketch of 
the struggles between New York and New Hamp- 
shire for jurisdiction over the New Hampshire 
grants, as the territory of Vermont was called 
until it assumed its present name in 177 In 
1781 the hardy Green Mountain boys, who seem 
to have cared nothing for man nor devil, for New 
Hampshire men or New Yorkers, their British 
neighbors or the Continental Congress, enlarged 
her boundaries by a bold extension of her terri- 
torial line. New York and New Hampshire 
resisted the encroachment, and in the words of 
Mr. Mattocks, ‘‘ Vermont prepared for war.” 
Then-was the occasion for the song— 


8vo., 


‘* Ho all to the borders! Vermonters come down 

With your breeches of deer skin, and jackets of brown, 
With your red woolen caps and your mocassins come 

To the gathering measures of trumpet and drum. 


On our South come the Dutchmen, enveloped in grease, 
And arming for battle while canting of peace ; 

On our east crafty Mesheck has gathered his band 

To hang up our leaders and eat out our land. 


We cannot follow the rest of this independent 
production. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN AN- 
TIQUARIAN SOCIETY AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, HELD AT WORCESTER, OCTOBER 21, 1876. 
8vo, pp. 75. CHARLES HAMILTON. Worces- 
ter, 1876. 

This pamphlet, No. 67 of the series, includes 
the reports of the Council, Librarian and Treas- 
urer of this well endowed Society. Our worthy 
friends have no thought of hiding their light un- 
der a bushel, as may be seen by the remarks of 
one of their number on the present attitude of 
the Verrazzano controversy. ‘‘The time,” it was 
said, “seems not yet to have arrived when this So- 
ciety should attempt a judicial decision upon the 
claims made in behalf of John Verrazzano to the 
distinction of being the discoverer of a large 
portion of the North American coast in the year 
1524, nor have the arguments on the one side 
and the other yet been fully submitted.” Pen- 
dente lite, the Antiquarian Society modestly re- 
serves its opinion, but the hope was expressed 
that ‘‘ Mr. Deane (Charles) will close the whole 
case by a judicial decision, which, like all his 
final decisions of historical questions, shall be 
subject neither to error nor appeal.” This 
brings vividly to memory the account, of mete- 
oric coruscation about the head of this dis- 


tinguished gentleman, in the report of 1869. 


When the day of judgment in the Verrazzano 
case shall be set by the Society, may we be there 
to hear and see. There are some other ques- 
tions we should like to have finally settled by 
this court of last resort. 

We cannot pass unnoticed the approbation 
given to the famous clause in the Body of Liber- 
ties, which is termed the Magna Charta of New 
England. It reads: ‘‘ There shall never be any 
bond slavery, villinage or captivity amongst us, 
unless it be awful captives taken in just wars, 
and such s¢rangers as willingly sell themselves or 
are sold to us.” A narrow code of personal freedom. 
Those who would understand the real spirit 
which governed New England with regard to 
the Indians and blacks, must consult the exhaus- 
tive volume of Dr. George H. Moore, in whose 
pages we find satisfactory evidence that our 
Puritan friends were no better than their neigh- 
bors, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE AT THE CENTEN- 
NIAL. THE ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR CHENEY; 
THE ORATION OF PROFESSOR E., D. SANBORN, 
of Dartmouth College ; and an account of the 
other exercises on New Hampshire Day at 
Philadelphia, October 12, 1876. Compiled by 
J. BatLey Moore, 8vo, pp. 54. JOHN B. 
CLARKE. Manchester, 1876. 

The first of the accounts of the proceedings of 
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the State representations at Philadelphia which 

we have seen. There cannot be too many of 
them. 

BULLETIN OF THE PILGRIM RECORD 
SOCIETY IN THE INTEREST OF A METHOD IN 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIES, AND FOR THE PUB- 
LICATION OF FAMILY PEDIGREES AND HIs- 
TORIES. Centennial issue. Vol. I, Nos. 7-8. 
8vo, pp. 14. Davin P, Horton, M. D., Edi- 
tor and Publisher, 19 Great Jones street, New 
York, 1877. 

The purpose of this enthusiastic genealogist 

seems to be to gather together material for a 


Register of the descendants of each and every 
Pilgrim Father to the present time. 


SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PA- 
PERS, Vol. III, No. 2, February, 1877. Rev. J. 
WILLIAM Jones, D. D., Editor. Richmond, Va, 
This issue contains quite a number of valu- 

able articles, among which we notice General R. 

H{. Anderson’s Report of the Battle of Gettys- 

burg, and a number of letters on the treatment 

and exchange of prisoners. The Confederate 

Roster is also continued, and will prove a valu- 

able reference table for the personel of the Con- 

federacy. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, Auburn, N. Y. A dis. 
course delivered on successive Sabbaths, July 
2d and gth, 1876, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the General Assembly in 
the observance of the nation’s centennial, by 
CHARLES HAWLEY, D. D., Pastor. 8vo, pp. 
75. Auburn, 1876. 

A modest and faithful record of this organiza- 
tion, including notices of its eminent pastors, 
among whom Theodore Spencer and Dr, Lan- 
sing bore names of note in the annals of the State, 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MID 
DLETOWN, R. I., FROM ITS ORGANIZATION IN 
1743 TO THE CENTENNIAL, 1876, by Hon. 
SAMUEL GREENE ARNOLD. 8vo, pp. 48, and 
Appendix, pp. xiv. JOHN P. SANBORN & Co. 
New York, 1876. 

Still-another of the Centennial sketches. The 
reader need hardly expect to find much of inde- 
pendent interest in this history of this little 
town, which is essentially that of its more im- 
portant and dominant neighbor, New York, nor 
need he look to find many new facts. The style 
and manner of arrangement are of course ex- 
cellent. 
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HISTORY OF THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE SLAVE POWER IN AMERICA, by HEN- 
RY Witson. Vol. III. 8vo., pp. 774. JAMES 
R. Oscoop & Co. Boston. 1877. 


This, the closing volume of Mr. Wilson’s 
history, the preparation of which was interrupt- 
ed by his death, has been carried to completion 
by the Rev. Samuel Hunt, who has been the 
associate of this distinguished author from the 
inception of the work. 

It opens with the insurrectionary movements 
in the Southern States on the election of Lin- 
coln as President of the United States on the 6th 
November, 1860, and closes with the final strug- 
gle between the opposing forces in the last great 
acts of the irrepressible. conflict ; the adoption 
on the 30th of March, 1870, of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which guaran- 
teed every citizen against any abridgement of his 
electoral rights on account of race or color or 
previous condition of servitude, and the passage 
on the 22d of May, 1874, of the Civil Rights 
bill, providing that there should be no discrim- 
ination in civil rights on account of the condi- 
tions already named. 

These two grand acts of legislation have 
placed the black before the law ina position of 
entire equality, civil and political, with the white 
race. Whether practical equality has been se- 
cured is quite another question. No philanthro- 
pist or friend of the black race but would have 
preferred a settlement of the terrible question of 
slavery by other than a military proclamation as 
a war necessity. Sagacious statesmanship would 
have devised a more gradual change of the rela- 
tion of master and slave ; the application of the 
most liberal laws in States where they were less 
liberal, the arrest of the separation of families, 
and perhaps aform of serfdom as an intermed- 
iate step to the final perfect freedom. No one 
can doubt but that the interest of the black 
would have been better served in some such 
gradual plan. The moderate men of both sec- 
tions hoped for such action, but they formed a 
small and narrow belt between the vast numbers, 
who on the one side believed that slavery was an 
unmitigated good, on the other an unmitigated 
evil; a blessing or a curse. The war made that 
acceptable which was surely undesirable, and to- 
day few can be found who do not heartily accept 
the entire emancipation of the slave. But this 
acceptance by no means involves an acquiescence 
in the granting of equal political rights. It can 
not be doubted that every body politic has a right 
to decide for itself what shall be the rule of its 
increase, and may properly discriminate by leg- 
lation against those whom it does not desire to 
receive into its membership. But this right was 
again set aside in the necessity of giving protection 
to those who, though by general law free from 
the authority of their masters, were yet under a 
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moral and social domination. The choice was 
to be made between the protection of the national 
arm through military occupation, or the self pro- 
tection which it was supposed the ballot would 
confer. Wecan not follow the author through 
the history of this momentous contest. There is 
no thought of compromise with the moral ques- 
tion in the tone of this sturdy and consistent 
abolitionist. The struggle is not at an end, and 
the end is not near. Volumes will yet recite its 
incidents. Words are not things. We predict, 
however, that the solution will be peaceful, and 
that it will be in accord with the interest of both 
races, and that it will be found in the labor of 
the South. Labor omnia vincit is most true of 
this question, though in a sense which the strict 
Latinist may not accept. When the freedom of 
the West India islands opens to the colored race 
a field of labor, the most profitable upon earth, 
in the magnificent and exuberant richness of its 
soil, our Southern friends will find it hard to 
check the emigration which, stimulated by Amer- 
can and European enterprise and capital, and 
protected by the power of United States citizen- 
ship, will surely at once begin. 


SEEKING THE GOLDEN FLEECE; A 
RECORD OF PIONEER LIFE IN CALIFORNIA; to 
which is annexed footprints of early navigators 
other than Spanish in California, with an ac- 
count of the voyage of the schooner Dolphin, 
by J. D. B. STILLMAN (with plates). 8vo., 
pp. 352. A. Roman & Co., San Francisco. 
11 Howard street, New York, 1877, 

This pleasing and charmingly printed volume, 
dedicated to the Argonauts of California who 
sought a golden fleece amid vicissitudes and 
trials to which the mythical Greeks were strang- 
ers, will give satisfaction to many a disappointed 
as well as to many a fortunate digger in the 
Pactolian sands. Well do we remember the ex- 
citing days in 1848, when the Tarolinta and the 
Cristobal Colon, deep freighted and carrying as 
passengers the flower of our youth, tempted the 
terrors of the Cape Horn passage. Many a gay 
frequenter of metropolitan ball rooms_turned his 
broad shoulders and well trained limbs to sterner 
duties, and carried trunks or drove carts through 
the streets of San Francisco for bread without but- 
ter. The inconveniences of the passage are vivid- 
ly recited in a journal written on board the ship 
Pacific at sea. The captains were not popular in 
those days. Passengers were exhorbitant in 
their expectations, and their claims were often 
met with the indifference of those who never ex- 
pected or wished to see themagain. We predict 
for this sketchy volume a lively demand from the 
‘* Pioneers,” towhom Dr. Stillman is well known. 
The illustrations though unimportant are neatly 
executed, 
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FRANCISCO VICENTE AGUILERA 


This eminent patriot was born in the city of 
Bayamo, in the Eastern Department of the Is- 
land of Cuba, the 23d June, 1821. 

His parents were Senor Don Antonio Maria 
Aguilera, Colonel of the disciplined militia of 
Cuba and Bayamo, and Senora Dojia Juana Fa- 
mayo, both belonging to wealthy and distin- 
guished families. 

He received his primary and secondary train- 
ing in the city of Santiago de Cuba, made part 
of his studies of philosophy and jurisprudence in 
the Seminary College of San Basilio el Magno 
in that city, and completed his education at the 
Colleges of Carraguao and of San Carlos:in Ha- 
vana, in which latter university he obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws in the year 1842. 

He made a voyage to the United States, 
and attracted by its institutions, concluded to 
abandon his career as a lawyer in Havana and to 
return hither to make a more complete study of 
them, and later to visit some of the countries of 
Europe. But the whole plan fell to the ground 
upon the death of his elder brother, who, after 
the decease of his father, which happened about 
the year 1834-5, had managed the extensive es- 


tates belonging to their mother and themselves. 
Aguilera found that to take his place he must 
relinquish his studies, and abandon his profes- 


sion and his subsequent plans. Thenceforward 
he devoted himself to the care of his aged moth- 
er and the administration of the property which, 
from its magnitude, required all his time and at- 
tention. On the death of his brother he also 
assumed the charge of perpetual Regidor of the 
Council of Bayamo, which he later abandoned 
in favor of the Treasury. 

In the year 1848 he married in Santiago de 
Cuba the Sefiorita Donna Ana Kindelan, one of 
the most beautiful heiresses of the city, and be- 
longing to a noble and respected family. Her 
ancestor, Seftor Don Sebastian Kindelan, had 
been Governor of Florida and Captain-General of 
the Island of Cuba. Of this marriage were born 
sons, of whom several died on the battlefield, strug- 
gling for the independence of their native land. 

By popular vote, Aguilera was chosen Chief 
Alcalde of the city of Bayamo, in which position 
he showed noble sentiments of heart, and a gen- 
erous and conciliatory spirit. After repeated 
entreaties by his friends, he accepted the post 
tendered him by the Governor of Commander of 
the Militia of Bayamo, displayed in the exercise 
of his functions his administrative qualities, in- 
troduced a discipline greatly wanting in that 
body, and lifted it from the degradation into 
which it had fallen : he imbued it with those ideas 
of decorum and self-respect, which should be the 
attribute of every soldier to whom it is given to 
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defend the interests of his country. This object 
accomplished, he resigned his charge a few 
months later. 

Although Aguilera enjoyed a large fortune, 
greatly increased by the death of his mother in 
1862, and although occupying a position which 
commanded the respect of all the authorities of 
the Eastern Department,he could not witness with 
indifference the oppression and tyranny to which 
his countrymen were subjected. The Cuban 
revolution was fomenting in his brain. 

The apparent moderation with which the Cap- 
tains General Don Francisco Serrano and Don 
Domingo Dulce treated the Cubans during their 
respective terms of office, the toleration 
of the meetings of their junfas to discuss 
these questions, and the appointment by the 
Spanish Government of an Investigating com- 
mittee, as a preliminary to the liberal concessions 
demanded, leading them to expect such conces- 
sions, they withheld all expression of their senti- 
ments, But when upon the return to the island of 
the persons elected to take part in this junta, the 
nomination of General Don Francisco Lersundi 
(a man opposed to every liberal idea) as Captain- 
General of the Island, the establishment by him 
of Military Commissions to inquire into civil 
complaints, and the enormous direct tax of ten 
per cent. laid upon property, professions, indus- 
try, and commerce, made it clear that the 
liberties of Cuba could not be reached by any 
other than an armed revolution, Aguilera at 
once looked about him to see in what way to 
reach this end. 

The 2d of August, 1867, he met with two 
friends to discuss the subject, and a scheme of 
revolution was formed; he set to work with 
great earnestness, but while occupying himself 
with gathering money resources for the purchase 
of material of war, the conspiracy was discovered, 
and before the chiefs even were notified, the revo- 
lution broke out with a limited quantity of arms 
andamunition. This took place the roth Octo- 
ber, 1868. 

Aguilera was that day in the district of Caban- 
iguan, all the lands of which were his own ex- 
clusive property ; here he had several breeding 
and cattle farms: the purpose of his visit being 
to assemble all his hands and the natives of the 
country to take part in the struggle at its open- 
ing. There he learned by a special messenger 
that the revolution had been declared the roth 
October, and that the day had been anticipated 
to avoid the calamity of the arrest of the princi- 
pal leaders, which had been ordered by the gov- 
ernment officials of Bayamo and Manzanillo. 

He at once set out with three hundred picked 
men, all well mounted, armed with cutlasses, 
some with fire arms, all of which had been man- 
ufactured at the cost of Aguilera, On the 20th 
of October he entered Bayamo, the capital of 
the new Republic. 
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While these events were transpiring, Aguilera 
had already informed his favorite slave, Fran- 
cisco, in whom he placed entire confidence, that 
he and his companions were now wholly free, 
but that he would not announce it to them until he 
could go in person to his estates. As soon as he 
could find leisure from his pressing duties he went 
to his several estates, and assembling his slaves 
upon each, he gave them their freedom papers, 
and added these words: ‘‘ The revolution which 
we have commenced is not only to free ourselves 
from the yoke of Spain, but one of its principal 
objects is to perform an act of justice and repar- 
ation by proclaiming the absolute emancipation 
of the black ; know therefore that you are wholly 
free, and may dispose of your persons as you may 
choose.” Six hundred slaves were from this mo- 
ment free. 

The greater number of them, after expressing 
their delight at this act of generosity on the part 
of their master and of all the Cubans, told 
Aguilera that they wished to follow him and 
share his fortunes, and they obeyed his orders up 
to the time that he ceased to be General of the 
Army of the East. 

At the outbreak of the revolution the memorable 
Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, who in October had 
unfurled the banner of freedom and proclaimed 
the independence of the Island from Spain, 
was chosen its head. Aguilera was chosen second 
in command, and on his arrival at Bayamo 
entered upon his duties. 

The 25th October the Chief of the Provisional 
Cuban Government was informed that Colonel 
Campillo had left Manzanilla with a column of 
seven hundred men and was marching upon Ba- 
yamo ; General Aguilera received orders to stop 
his advance, and with eighty men, of which only 
forty-five were provided with fire arms, he posted 
himself close to the bridge which spans the river 
Babatuaba, and not only prevented its pas- 
sage by Campillo’s column of over seven hun- 
dred men, but he forced them to retrace their 
steps to their quarters at Manzanillo, which they 
did not again leave till a long time after. 

On the establishment of the Republican 
Government on the roth April, 1869, Ces- 
pedes was nominated President and Aguilera 
Secretary of War. A month and a half later 
he was elected Vice President, with orders 
to cross over to the State of the East, in the 
capacity of General-in-Chief, to organize the 
forces of that State. His courage, energy, tem- 
perance and self-abnegation, acquired for him the 
respect and admiration of the army. 

Never inthe most difficult situations through 
which the revolution passed, even at the period 
when the Cuban army was without arms, ammu- 
nition and even provisions, did Aguilera despair, 
although he had to confront an army of over one 
hundred thousand men, well disciplined, armed 
and supplied. He always said to his soldiers: 
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‘Be of good cheer, countrymen, liberty is only 
purchased at the cost of blood and sacrifice ; let 
us persevere in the sacred work we have under- 
taken, and never doubt one moment ; our cause, 
which is that of justice, must inevitably triumph.” 
And the distinguished general was not mistaken, 
Five years have passed, and the Cuban revolution 
seems about to draw to its close with the com- 
plete triumph of the Cuban arms. 

In June, 2871, he was commissioned by the 
Government to visit the city of New York, accom- 
panied by the Secretary of Foreign Relations, 
Sefior Ramon Cespedes, upon an important mis- 
sion. On his assumption of the foreign agency 
of the Republic, Sefior Aldama, who had occu- 
pied this important position, resigned his charge. 
Aguilera did all in his power to fulfill his 
mission, and he won the approval and con- 
sideration of his countrymen residing here His 
mission terminated, he made the most strenuous 
efforts to return to Cuba and to his post, but the 
natural hazard of war prevented, 

In his last attempt he contracted a mortal dis- 
ease, from which, during four months, he suffered 
acute pain, and of which he died at half-past ten 
o'clock the 2d of February last. His mortal re- 
mains lay in state for twenty-four hours in 
the Governor's Room in the City Hall of 
New York, a_ distinguished honor, which 
shows the appreciation in which the charac- 
ter of this illustrious Cuban was held by the 
city authorities. 

The 26th of the same month of February, at 
ten o’clock in the morning, followed by more 
than three thousand persons, his body was car- 
ried to the ‘‘ Marble Cemetery,” there to remain 
until Cuba, free from her tyrants, shall transfer 
them to to the City of Bayamo, where they may 
rest in the tomb of his ancestors. 

In reviewing the life of this philanthropist 
and patriot, not the least sad reflection is that it 
was not permitted him to see the result of his 
sacrifice and labor in the freedom and regenera- 
tion of his native land. After a struggle marked 
by untold atrocity on the part of the mother 
country, in which the best blood of Spain has 
been recklessly and unprofitably wasted, the 
day of Cuban triumph seems to be near at hand. 
With the Antilles free and the slave trade wholly 
broken up, a field will be found for black labor 
which may present a solution to the most difficult 
question of the day. 

The black population of Cuba has been es- 
sentially maintained by direct importation ; the 
policy of the slave trader being to import males 
only, there has been no natural increase. The 
void which will occur when peace is established 
and the slave trade becomes piracy, must be filled. 
The island, which in 1869 contained 1,400,000 
souls, nearly equally divided between free and 
slave, is capable of maintaining an enormous 
population. 
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